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AMONGST OURSELVES 


April, this year, is a month filled with stirring spiritual events. 
It takes us down into the valley of Our Saviour’s suffering, where 
we witness mental anguish and bodily pain and spiritual suffering 
in their most cruel forms. It transports us to the hill of Good 
Friday, where we see the poignant original of all our images of 
the cross and resurrection. It leads us out to the tomb on Easter 
Sunday, where angels will break the news of a crucified Saviour 
who is no longer there because He has rolled back the stone and 
risen gloriously. All this will provide spiritual food that should 


absorb the mind. 
* * * 


Probably the great need of our day is that of something to . 
absorb the mind. All the neurotocism and neuresthenia of our 
times is due to the preoccupation of individuals with themselves ; 
we have raised up a generation of introverts, of self-centered per- 
sons who make everything in life rotate around themselves, around 
their own emotions, feelings, prejudices, aversions and desires. 
“Only I am to be considered” is their slogan. Health will come 
only when they learn to say: “God and I ate to be considered — 
because the thought of God will soon drown out the thought of 
the I.” May the thoughts born of Holy week and Easter lead 
our readers to the great selflessness that is the secret of Peace! 
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SUBSTITUTION 
Beneath the Levite’s hand there lay 
In cringing, nescient fear 
An ewe-lamb, fain to lose the life 
Held dumbly, yet so dear. 
In substitution it would die, 
And dying, nothing gain. 
The parasite for whom it cringed 
Would live, and sin again. 


Another Lamb, the Lamb of God, 
Vicariously too, 

Was substituted for a thief, — 
The thieves could steal anew. 

O heartless parasites and thieves, 
Come, hang upon your cross, 

And hang, till yours not other’s blood 
Will pay your own sins’ loss! 

i —F. Lee, C.Ss.R. 
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FATHER TIM CASEY 





THE LEISURE OF CATHOLICS 


Cc. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


N response to Father Timothy Casey’s frantic appeal that “for 
Heaven’s sake, somebody in the group” prepare a paper on Social 
Justice for the study club, Miss Gabriella Flanders had finally offered 
herself as the victim. After chewing up a half-dozen pencils and spoil- 
ing innumerable sheets of perfectly good foolscap, she brought the 
meagre results to Father Casey to correct, hoping, of course, that he 
would take the whole job off her hands and write the paper himself. 
Examining the wreck, he did his best to find some feature he could 
praise without putting too severe a strain on veracity. 

Intent though he was on the task in hand, he did not miss a word 
of the desultory conversation carried on around the reading table at 
the further end of the club room. 

“Omigosh!” he heard Fanny Blessig ejaculate. 

“Wassamater?” Ann Wigglesworth responded from the depths of 
a description of the missions in China. 

“Not a thing to read. And we call this den our reading room,” 
Fanny explained. 

“Table’s covered with periodical literature. Bookcase behind you,” 
returned Ann as she hurried on to the end of the chapter. 

“Aw, they are all Catholic weeklies and magazines and things. And 
the books. I’ve read all the books — that is, all the novels —I can’t get 
any thrill out of the others.” 

“If we were to read for profit rather than for thrills, maybe we 
should all be happier,” Ann suggested gently. 

“Oh, you old dear, you are going to sacrifice everything and go to 
the convent — now, don’t blush, you know you are — so you can sacri- 
fice thrills too. But the rest of us poor sinners, who must try to muddle 
through this sinful world, need something to cheer us.” 

“Same here,” agreed Bernard Raab. He was paging through the 
pile, glancing at a picture here and there and tossing them back on the 
heap with a look of hopeless boredom. “When I read, I want to be 
amused, not educated.” 
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“Don’t worry, Barney, you’re not.” Father Casey had approached 
the reading table, leaving Gabriella to digest his suggestions on her 
masterpiece. ; ' : 1 

AAB looked up with a start. “Not what, Father?” he asked. 
“Nat educated.— And you never will be so long as you con- 
tinue to lead an idle, purposeless, empty life.” 

This put Raab on his metal. “Listen, Father Tim. I draw a seventy- 
five dollar pay check every week of the year. Bosses nowadays do not 
fork out that many precious dollars to an idler.” 

“Dollars! Dollars! Dollars! Do dollars make a full life for an in- 
telligent human being? for a Christian? Your dollars come, and your 
dollars go, and what lasting benefit do they procure for yourself or fer 
your fellowmen?” 

“His dollars support St. Mary’s Parish. I saw him drop a dime in 
the collection box once,” Stephen Tighe suggested. 

“No, no, Steve, we will not stand for any such insinuations against 
our faithful Bernard.” Father Casey sprang to the defense of the man 
whom a moment before he had been abusing. “He contributes as much 
as any other young man in the congregation.” And then he had to spoil 
it all by adding: “Of course, the entire amount, contributed by all the 
young men together, does not go very far towards meeting the sixty 
or seventy thousand annual expense bill of this parish plant. Fathers 
and mothers of families have to carry most of the burden.” 

“You ask what good my dollars do.” Raab was intent on vindicating 
himself. “Well, at least, they give me a living — ” 

“Yes, they keep you fed and covered and groomed —and so you 
continue to live. But why? A motor may operate beautifully and its fly 
wheel go round and round and round. But that is not enough. It must 
do something. Nobody sets it up in his plant just to watch it spin.” 

“But I work. I produce.” 

“Yes, for a few hours at most every day — enough to get the money 
that keeps you alive. But what useful things do you do the rest of the 
time?” 


“T eat and sleep and take recreation. To keep fit for his work, a 
man must have some relaxation.” 


“Stephen Tighe,” Father Casey turned to the contractor. “You are 
accustomed to figuring on wood and concrete. Lend your aid to our in- 
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vestigation of Bernard Raab. You work steadily, don’t you, Benny ?” 

“T wouldn’t hold down the job I have very long if I didn’t.” 

“Now, how many hours a week do you work, on an average?” 

“My regular week’s work —” 

“No, we do not want your regular week’s work. We want the annual 
average. You have a couple of weeks vacation every year; you have 
all the big holidays; you get off for a day or an afternoon once in a 
while for some special reason. — Stephen, how much?” 

“Taking his yearly average, Benny works about — about thirty-five 
hours a week.” 

“Good. How many hours are there altogether in a week?” 

“One hundred sixty-eight.” 

“Good, again. One-sixty-eight minus thirty-five equals one-thirty- 
three. You spend one-hundred thirty-three hours weekly keeping your- 
self fit to work thirty-five. You ought to be about the fittest thing on 
the market. Small wonder your boss prizes you.” 


‘w-\ATHER TIM, I don’t know what you are driving at. But I don’t 
Pu to have you put it that way. It — it doesn’t click right.” 
“No, neither is it right. One-hundred thirty-three hours is too much 
time to spend feeding, resting and playing in order to be able to work 
thirty-five. When I asked you to write that paper on Social Justice — 
that Gaby Flanders is tearing her hair over — you said you would gladly 
do it, only you didn’t have the time. The man who cannot find a few 
hours, for something serious and useful, out of the one-hundred thirty- 
three he has to pamper himself, is leading an empty, aimless life.” 
“If I could do it in a few hours, I would not hesitate a moment. 


But a few hours are not enough — not for me —I am not up in that 
stuff.” 


“Why aren’t you?” 
“Because I haven’t been reading about it.” 


“But why not? There are plenty of excellent books and articles on 
the matter. It is the question of the hour.” 


“TI haven’t got the ti— I mean, I never got around to it. Aw, gee, 
Father Tim, why pick on me? I am no worse than the rest of them. 
Steve Tighe said he couldn’t write the paper either.” 


“I know you are no worse than the others — if that is any comfort. 
But I have to have some definite target to aim at, and you happened to 
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lay yourself open by certain unguarded remarks. What I am saying to 
you is meant for all the rest of the bunch, individually and collectively. 
I am disgusted with the whole crowd of you. You are nothing but a 
lot of — of —” 

“Dim bulbs. Spouting geysers.” suggested Gaby Flanders. Which 
shows how seriously they were taking the priest’s tirade. Gaby had 
thrown down her paper in despair and come to enjoy the tongue-lashing. 

“Dim bulbs and spouting geysers, is putting it too mildly,” he stormed. 
“What aggravates your guilt is the fact that you have no legitimate ex- 
cuse for being such slackers. Your parents skimped and stinted to give 
you an education. You all have brains — ” 

“T wouldn't vouch for Gaby Flanders, but the rest of us are supposed 
to carry that equipment,” Richard Ranaghan irreverently interposed. 

“You are all charming young people. Now, don’t get chesty. It is 
no credit to you. God made you that way, and you are doing your best 
to spoil His work. You have resourcefulness, ability, imagination, per- 
sonality. You have been imbued from childhood with the principles of 
the true faith and sane Christian philosophy. You should be leaders — I 
say, leaders. Instead, you are a drove of dumb sheep, pattering along 
stupidly after any crook that makes a noise like a prophet of the more 
abundant life.” 

“But, Father, how can we be leaders, when we do not know where 
to lead to?” 

“Exactly. You hit the nail on the head. You supposedly intelligent 
young Catholics do not know where to lead to. The young communists 
know — and the Nazis and the atheists and the Masons and the propa- 
gandists for immorality and race suicide and euthenasia and Godless 
education. They know where to lead to, because they read and study 
and discuss and plan and work. Their zeal is worthy of a better cause. 
If you Catholics had shown them the truth —as you could and should 
— many of them, instead of being blind leaders of the blind, would be 
devoting their self-sacrificing energy to the right cause.” 

“Where can we learn to be leaders?” 

“T will tell you where you can not learn. You can not learn from 
the sport sheet and the daily details of crimes and scandals; you can 
not learn from trashy novels or detective stories. Right here on the 
shelves of your own reading room there are books — with their pages 
still uncut — illuminating books on the burning questions of the day. In 
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these Catholic weeklies and reviews, here on the table, are articles and 
reports telling what worth-while Catholics are thinking and doing in re- 
gard to these questions.” 


“6 ANNY BLESSIG says she cannot get a thrill out of such read- 

Pig: That was a mean thing for Richard Raab to say. Maybe 
he had tired of being the target and wanted to pass the part on to some- 
body else. 

“Thrills! Thrills! Did God create you and put you in the world for 
thrills? Is that to be the sum total of your contribution to the welfare 
of your times, thrills? Huh! Serious reading does not amuse you! Are 
you babies that must be amused every moment?” 

“You must be reasonable, Father Tim. According to the univer- 
sal opinion of medical men today, it is a mistake to eliminate all recre- 
ation. A man will last longer, produce more and better results, by wisely 
interspersing work with relaxation.” Ranaghan, the lawyer, was talking 
now. 

“Yes,” returned the priest, “and according to the universal opinion 
of medical men today, sheer idleness is not relaxation. Variety is re- 
laxation. The very act of going to and from your daily employment is 
variety. You men spend that time reading the scores or discussing the 
players; the ladies spend it studying their neighbors’ hats. That is 
variety, change, relaxation. The small talk you carry on during meals 
is relaxation. The study of questions foreign to your regular daily avoca- 
tion is change, variety, relaxation. A moderate amount of mere amuse- 
ment is good too. But your amusement prograrn should not become top- 
heavy, out of all reasonable proportion to your serious activities. Out 
of your one-hundred thirty-three spare hours weekly, you can devote 
all the time necessary to sleep and meals, to light reading and other forms 
of amusement, and still have many hours for pursuits more worthy of 
reasonable human beings. Once you take this sane view of life, once 
you put an end to this empty, aimless, haphazard squandering of precious 
time and get down to serious efforts to enrich your mind and train 
your judgment, you will be surprised to discover how engrossing it will 
become and how much genuine amusement and relaxation you will find 
in hard study.” 

“What should we study?” 

“Study the questions of the day. Study them in the clear, white 
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light of revealed truth, for only in that light can they be clearly seen 
or rightly judged. There is no time to lose. Modern civilization has 
arrived at a crisis — everywhere confusion of thought, clash of idealisms, 
uncertainty, fear, pessimism, despair. The true principles, which God 
revealed to guide man through the doubts and difficulties of this earthly 
life, have been forgotten; they have been forgotten by the employer, by 
the worker, they have been forgotten by the legislator, by the diplomat, 
by the soldier, by the ruler, by the father, by the mother, by the teacher. 
And see the result. Unless these principles are remembered and followed, 
the crash is sure to come, and the whole fabric of modern civilization 
will go down in that crash. You Catholics have been imbued from child- 
hood with these true principles. But you must devote to them the atten- 
tion of your mature minds. You must learn to apply them to the rela- 
tions between man and man, nation and nation, class and class. You 
must master them so thoroughly that you will be able to explain them 
to your companions, in language they can understand, and explain too 
how they are to be applied to the problems of the day. Popes have pro- 
claimed anew these principles in letters and encyclicals; master minds 
in the Church have explained these principles in books and articles and 
lectures. You must read, study, digest, put into practise what they have 
written. You young people will live in the world of tomorrow. That 
world will be what you make it. Neglect your mission of pointing the 
way to a society that has lost its bearings and its compass, continue your 
idle, empty, purposeless lives, and the world of tomorrow will be a world 
of hate, strife, universal destruction, abject misery and a final return 
to barbarism.— Bestir yourselves; learn to value the treasure you 
possess, the truth and the faith that is your birthright. Step to your 
providential place at the front of the confused ranks clamoring for a 
leader to guide them out of the maze. Do this, and the world of to- 
morrow will be a world of peace and prosperity, humble obedience to 
the Father in heaven, mutual helpfulness and fair-dealing among 
brothers on earth,” said Father Casey. 


me ab ab 


It is with feelings as with rivers; the shallow murmur, and the deep 
are dumb. 
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EASY PLENARY INDULGENCES 





A caution against fantastic claims of plenary indulgences, and at the 
same time a summary of the more common plenary indulgences offered by 
the Church. His Excellency, Archbishop Samuel A. Stritch of Milwaukee, 
has granted a special imprimatur for the publication of this article. 





F, E. Bieter, C.Ss.R. 


UITE frequently new “indulgences” make their appearance in 

print which differ greatly from the usual grants of the Holy 
See. Either the conditions for gaining the indulgences are surprisingly 
easy, or the amount of remission promised unusually large. As a con- 
sequence, some laymen become perplexed, others unduly elated over the 
supposed grant. 

The question then arises: Has the Church any rules to guide the 
laity in discerning true from exaggerated claims in this matter? There 
are such criteria. They are few in number. They may not settle every 
case, but in most instances the layman will be enabled to form a reliable 
judgment. 

Canon 1388 of the Code of Canon Law requires the permission of 
the local Ordinary for all books, booklets, leaflets, etc., that contain 
grants of indulgences. The Bishop expresses this permission in the word 
“Tmprimatur,” which should be printed at the beginning or the end of 
the publication. The Bishop’s name or that of the Vicar General should 
be likewise given. 

If a leaflet containing the grant of indulgences has no Imprimatur, 
it does not follow absolutely that the indulgences are false. It may have 
been omitted in good faith. But since the author failed to observe the 
law intended for the protection of the faithful, he cannot feel aggrieved 
if the public considers the indulgences spurious or at least doubtful. The 
layman who rejects a booklet or leaflet containing indulgences because 
it bears no Imprimatur is acting prudently and correctly. It must be 
added, however, that one or the other very short indulgenced prayer 
may be printed on a religious picture-card, or “holy-card,” without the 
Ordinary’s permission. 

On August 10, 1899, Pope Leo XIII approved a list of rules for 
distinguishing true from false indulgences. These rules have been up- 
held several times since then by the Holy See, and they are still in 
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force. The preamble of this decree clearly states that these norms are in- 
tended not only for Ordinaries, but also for laymen. 

There are nine rules in all. Several of them deal with partial in- 
dulgences. Thus the fifth rule states that indulgences of one or several 
thousand years, no matter when granted, are false or now recalled. And 
the ninth rule specifies that those indulgences alleged to have been 
granted recently which are given for an unusual number of years or 
days are to be considered apocryphal or at least greatly to be suspected. 
Customary or usual numbers for partial indulgences are 50, 100, 300, 
or 500 days. Also one year, or 3, 5, 7, or 10 years and as many quaran- 
tines. A quarantine is 40 days. 


XTRAVAGANT claims are made almost invariably in favor of 

plenary indulgences. Hence the sixth rule, which deals wtih such 
indulgences, deserves special consideration. It may be freely rendered 
thus: “Plenary indulgences claimed to be granted for the recitation of 
only a few words must be regarded with suspicion, unless they are 
granted to persons in danger of death.” 

The Church wishes to make it very easy for those who are sick with 
a mortal illness to gain plenary indulgences before their death. The rule 
that a plenary indulgence is not granted for the recitation of a short 
prayer applies only to those who are well. 

Furthermore it must be noted that “the recitation of only a few 
words” is not enough for obtaining a plenary indulgence, when that is 
the only good work required. When other spiritual acts are necessary, 
such as Confession, Communion, and visit to a Church, a short prayer 
for the intentions of the Holy Father will be enough for many plenary 
indulgences that can be gained on various feasts of the year. In these 
cases it will be sufficient to recite one “Our Father,” “Hail Mary,” and 
“Glory be to the Father.” But this prayer is only a small part of the 
requirements. When the recitation of an Our Father or Hail Mary or 
some other prayer of equal brevity is the only work for which one or 
several plenary indulgences are promised, the claim must be viewed 
with suspicion. 

This rule must also be applied to indulgences on rosaries. The claim 
has been advanced repeatedly that a person using a rosary enriched with 
the indulgences of the Holy Land can obtain many plenary indulgences 
for each Hail Mary. The Holy See has rejected that interpretation sev- 
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eral times. However, indulgences of the Holy Land on rosaries are not 
altogether spurious. There are such indulgences. But they are only par- 
tial indulgences — amounting to over 500 days for each Hail Mary and 
Our Father. 

If the Holy See will not grant a plenary indulgence for a short 
prayer, it would be strange if such an indulgence could be gained by 
doing less — kissing or glancing at a crucifix. Still, such claims have 
been made in favor of persons who are not afflicted with a serious 
illness. The last correction of such exaggerated claims was made by the 
Sacred Penitentiary on June 23, 1929. That tribunal then declared 
that a plenary indulgence can be gained by those who have kissed or 
otherwise touched a crucifix blessed with this indulgence. But it can be 
gained only in the hour of death, and provided the person has received 
the sacrament of Penance, and Holy Communion, or, if that was im- 
possible, was at least contrite. Furthermore, the person had to invoke the 
name of Jesus orally, if possible; otherwise, mentally ; and accept death 
with resignation to God’s will. The decree furthermore states that the 
plenary indulgence that can be gained by kissing an indulgenced crucifix 
must be understood in the above sense, no matter how the priest who 
blessed the crucifix obtained his faculties. 


HESE rules and decrees of the Holy See are adequate to protect 

lay people from fraudulent and exaggerated claims. The layman 
can easily apply them himself. If the publication giving the indulgence 
has no “Imprimatur,” it will be prudent not to accept it. Claims that a 
plenary indulgence can be gained by those who are not seriously ill by 
merely reciting a prayer as short as the Hail Mary, or by doing some- 
thing even easier than that, are to be regarded with suspicion. The lay- 
man had better reject them. The more so since there are many plenary 
indulgences that are certain, and can be easily gained. A partial list of 
pious works so indulgenced are here subjoined: 

1. The Way of the Cross, whether made with others or alone: —a 
Plenary Indulgence each time, and if the person received Holy Com- 
munion that day, another plenary indulgence is obtained. To make the 
Way of the Cross privately, all that is required is to go from station 
to station and at each one to reflect even only for a very short time on 
the passion of Christ. This thinking on the sufferings of Christ need 
not be on the subject of the station where one is pausing. Vocal prayers, 
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genuflections, or prayers for the intention of the Holy Father are not 
necessary. 

II. Those who are impeded by sickness, distance, or similar ob- 
stacles from making the Way of the Cross can gain the indulgences by 
holding a crucifix blessed for that purpose and saying 20 Our Fathers, 
Hail Mary's, and Glory be to the Father’s. The sick who can not say 
these prayers may say instead any ejaculatory prayer referring to 
Christ’s passion. 

III. On any day and under the usual conditions (Confession, Com- 
munion, visit to a church and saying once an Our Father, Hail Mary, 
and Glory be to the Father for the intention of the Pope) a plenary 
indulgence can be gained: 

1. By reciting the prayer “Look down upon me, good and gentle 
Jesus, etc.,’ before an image of the Crucified; 

2. By reciting the prayer to Christ the King, “O Christ Jesus, I 
acknowledge Thee as universal King, etc.” ; 

3. By reciting a third part of the rosary (5 decades) before the 
Blessed Sacrament, in the tabernacie or exposed. However, prayers for 
the intention of the Holy Father and further visit to a Church are not 
necessary. 

IV. There are many short prayers enriched with partial indulgences, 
usually one hundred or three hundred days each time one is said. But 
when one of these prayers is repeated daily for a month, then a plenary 
indulgence can be obtained under the usual conditions. In granting these 
numerous plenary indulgences for the continued daily recitation of these 
ejaculatory prayers, it is evidently the intention of the Church that the - 
faithful should familiarize themselves with these short prayers and make 
their repetition their daily practice. When any one of the following pray- 
ers is said daily for a month, a plenary indulgence can be obtained by 
receiving the Sacraments of Penance and Holy Communion and making 
a visit to a Church and praying for the intention of the Pope: 

1. My God, my only good, Thou are all mine, may I be wholly Thine. 

2. To the eternal King, immortal and invisible, the only God, be 
honor and glory forever and ever. Amen. 

3. Holy Father, through the immaculate Heart of Mary, I offer Thee 
Jesus, Thy dearly beloved Son, and I offer myself in Him and with 
Him and through Him for all His intentions and in the name of 
all creation. 

4. Eternal Father, for the sake of the Precious Blood of Jesus Christ, 
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glorify His most holy Name and according to the intentions and de- 
sires of His adorable Heart. (As reparation for blasphemies. ) 

5. Jesus, for Thee I lwe; Jesus, for Thee I die; Jesus, I am Thine 
in life and death, Amen. 

6. O Jesus, save me. 

7. My Lord and my God! (To be said while looking at the Sacred 
Host — if said daily, plenary indulgence once a week.) 

8. May the Most Holy Sacrament be forever praised and adored. 

9. Praised and thanked at every moment be the Most Holy and most 
Divine Sacrament. 

10. Sacred Heart of Jesus, I put my trust in Thee. 

11. Heart of Jesus, source of all purity, have mercy on us. 

12. Jesus, Mary, and Joseph. 

13. Mary, Virgin Mother of God, pray to Jesus for me. 

14. O Most pure Heart of Mary, Virgin most holy, obtain for me 
from Jesus purity and humility of heart. 

15. Humble St. Philip, pray to the immaculate Virgin Mother of 
God for me. (To St. Philip Neri.) 

16. My God, I love Thee. Convert those who unhappily are guilty 
of blasphemy. . 

17. Heart of Jesus, I love Thee. Convert those who unhappily are 
guilty of blasphemy. 

18. If the Angelus is said at least once a day. 

19. If an act of Spiritual Communion is made daily, using any form. 

20. If the prayer of St. Alphonsus to Mary, “Most Holy Immaculate 
Virgin and my Mother Mary, etc.” is said daily before a picture of 
Mary. 

V. Those who have been enrolled in one or more of the scapulars, 
or are members of an approved confraternity, or who have in their 
possession pious articles, such as rosaries, medals, crucifixes, blessed 
with the apostolic (or papal) indulgences, can gain a plenary indulgence 
under the usual conditions on the principal feasts of the year. 


HE plenary indulgences enumerated here are only a small part of 
those granted by the Holy See. Those have been listed which can 
be most easily gained by laymen who are not afflicted with grave ill- 
ness. To the sick, the Church is even more generous. There are many 
easy plenary indulgences. It is easy to gain them. It is easy to recognize 
them, and to reject exaggerated claims. 
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Three Minute Instruction —— 


SAMPLE MEDITATION 


The practice of mental prayer or Meditation is one of the 
most certain means of spiritual enlightenment and progress. 
It is not limited to priests or religious or learned men and 
women — but can be used by all Christians. To show how easy 
it is to make a meditation, we present this model as example: 


1. Preparation: O my God, I believe that your are present to me, 
that you can know my innermost thoughts and aspirations; and can 
speak to, enlighten, and strengthen my soul. Permit me to remain in 
your presence during this meditation; speak to me and I shall speak 
to you—so that this period of prayer may be of profit to my soul. 
Mary, my Mother, help me to make this meditation well. 

2. Body: 

a. (I read the passage in the 26th chapter of ‘the Gospel of St. 
Matthew in which he describes the Saviour’s agony in the 
Garden — ending with the third cry of Christ: “Father, if this 
chalice may not pass away except I drink it, Thy Will be 
done.” ) 

b. Questions: 

1) What does this scene teach me? 
It teaches me that as Christ resigned Himself to the Will 
of His Father in the most bitter agony a soul ever en- 
dured —so I should accept the far lesser mental trials God 
sends me with the words: “Thy Will be done.” 
How have I practiced this lesson in the past? 
Instead of accepting God’s Will, I have inwardly rebelled, 
outwardly complained, perhaps even sought solace in sin, 
etc. 
3) What shall I do in the future? 
I shall not be surprised when trials come —if Christ suf- 
fered such agony—I shall be prepared to share it when 
trials come to me. I shall train myself to see the will of 
of God in all sorrow and hardship — learning, always to re- 
peat the words: Thy Will be done, etc. 

3. Conclusion: 

O my God, my Redeemer, I thank you for teaching me this lesson 
so necessary for my life. I understand now what is expected of me, 
but you know that I am weak, inconstant, forgetful —so easily led 
by my emotions instead of by faith. Therefore, I ask you, now that 
you have shown me what I must do —to strengthen me so that I may 
fulfill it. Without your help, I shall fall as quickly as did your Apostle 
Peter after his promise to be faithful. Help me to remember and to 
be strong. O Mary, my Mother, by your love of God obtain for me 
the graces I do not deserve because of my sins. My Guardian Angel, 
remind me always of my resolve. 


Such a meditation can be made in five minutes or extended 
indefinitely in time. Added to the answers given above to the 
questions of the body of the meditation, should be mental refer- 
ences to actual occasions in daily life when one has failed, and 
thoughts of possible circumstances that may arise when new 


opportunities will be given. No soul will ever make use of such 
mental prayer in vain! 
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ETCHINGS FROM LIFE 
EVERYTHING FOR EVERYBODY 


D. F. Miller, C.Ss.R. 





(The scene; Father trying to read, finds his nine year old boy 
crawling on to his lap, looking at the paper with him, trying to make 
out big words. His eye falls on one that starts the following conversa- 
tion.) 

Daddy, what is Comm’nism ? 

It is something that everybody, that is, all sensible people, are afraid 
of nowadays. 

Is it like a war, where people get killed? 

Yes, it is very much like a war, because usually people do get killed 
by it. 

Is it a war? 

No, Communism itself isn’t exactly a war — but it leads to war. 

But you said one time that only people who want other people’s 
money start wars. Does Comm’nism do that? 

Yes. That is very good. That is why Communism starts wars. 

But it can’t be something good if it leads to war, can it, Daddy? 

No, it isn’t something good. 

Well, can’t all the good people keep it from starting a war? 

That all depends. 

Depends on what? 

Depends on whether there are enough good people to do the things 
in a good way that Communism wants to do in a bad way. 

Oh Daddy, now I’m all mixed up. 

Lots of people are all mixed up, child. And you’re not old enough 
to be worrying about these things. 

But I want to know this. What is Comm’nism, Daddy? 

Listen now, and I’ll try to tell you. It’s something that some peo- 
ple believe. And what they believe is this: that nobody should have 
anything all his own. Nobody should have a house or an automobile 
or a store or a lot of money. 

But how could anybody live without a house or clothes or anything? 

Oh, they could use these things — but they wouldn’t belong to them. 
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Who would they belong to? 

They would belong to everybody. 

Everybody, Daddy? 

Yes, everybody. 

That’s funny, Daddy. How could everybody have everything? 

Well, the Communists say everybody could have everything because 
they would divide everything up equally for all the people. 

But then they woudn’t have everything, would they? They’d only 
have a part. 

Yes, but the Communists say they’d still own everything, even if 
they didn’t have it or couldn’t use it. 

But who would tell them what part of everything they could use? 

Oh, the State would do that. 

Who’s the State? 


It’s —let’s see now. It’s supposed to be all the people together — 
but for the Communists it’s certain leaders who decide what the people 
should do. 

Is the State God, Daddy? - 

No — but sometimes the leaders think they are God. 

Then are the leaders men? 

Yes, men. 

Well, if they were supposed to tell people what part of everything 
they could use — when nobody had anything — then those men would 
really have everything, wouldn’t they? I mean, even if they said every- 
thing belonged to everybody —that wouldn’t be true, because they 
would have everything and would just tell people what to use, wouldn’t 
they ? 

Child, child, you’re a genius. 

What’s a genius, Daddy? 

Somebody that knows lots and lots of things. 

But I don’t know lots. I don’t know hardly anything. . . . You 
know what I think, Daddy? 

What ? 

If some men took everything away from everybody and then told 


them what to use — I bet they’d take all the best things for themselves, 
wouldn’t they? 


They always did. 


And if somebody didn’t want them to take the best things, I bet 
they’d get mad, wouldn’t they? 
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They always do. 

And I bet that’s why they’d start war, isn’t it? because they wanted 
something that somebody else wanted. 

That’s it. 

I don’t like Comm’nism, Daddy. 


ADDY, what do good people have to do to stop Comm’nism? 
D They have to work hard for social justice. 

What’s that? 

H-m. Aren’t you getting tired, child? 

I’m not sleepy a bit, Daddy. What’s social justice? 

It’s a virtue that everybody has to practice toward everybody else, 
so that nobody will have to starve, or live in a barn, or not have enough 
clothes, or never have any fun. 

Oh, Daddy, are there some people who starve or live in barns, or 
never have any nice new clothes? 

Yes, lots of them. 

But can’t they get a job, and get some money to buy things to eat 
and a house and some clothes? 

Lots of them have jobs. 

Then why do they have to starve? 

Because they don’t get paid enough money to buy everything they 
need. 

But who is supposed to pay them? 

The people they work for. 

But maybe they don’t have enough for themselves, and can’t pay 
enough money. 

No, child. Some of them have millions and millions of dollars. 

Goodness gracious, Daddy. Millions and millions of dollars! 

Yes. 

And are they the ones that don’t pay people enough so’s they won’t 
starve? 

Some of them. 

But what do they want to do with all their money? 

Oh, they spend a lot of it. Then they hang on to the rest of it so 
that when they die they can give it to their families. 

But, Daddy, why do they have to let people starve, or not let them 
have any fun? 
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Because they wouldn’t be so rich if they paid more money to people 
who work for them. 

But Daddy, that isn’t fair, is it? 

No. See — they are the ones who don’t practice social justice. 

But can’t somebody make them practice social justice? 

All the good people are trying to. 

But if they don’t do it anyway? 

Then we'll have to be afraid of Communism. Because the bad peo- 
ple say that if the good people can’t make those that have millions of 
dollars pay poor people enough so that they won’t starve — then they 
will make them. That’s why the Communists say they’ll take every- 
thing away from everybody — because some people have so much and 
won’t pay enough to anybody else. 

Don’t the good people know that too? And aren’t they afraid? 

Yes, I guess so. 

But why don’t they do something? 

I guess the trouble is—too many of them want to be very rich, 
too. 


ADDY, are you rich? 
No, child. 

Have you got any money? 

Yes, some. 

Do you have to pay anybody that does work for you? 

Yes, a few. 

You wouldn’t make them starve, would you, Daddy? You don’t let 
them go without new clothes, ‘or never have any fun, do you, Daddy? 

I try not to. 

I’m glad, Daddy. 

Are you, old-timer? 

Yes. Because the old Comm’nists won’t have to take everything 
away from you, will they, Daddy? 


I hope not. 

I’m glad. . . . I don’t want to be rich. I just want you and mamma, 
and our house and my toys and things. . . . Gee, Daddy, I’m sleepy 
now. 


Bless you, you have had a busy day, haven’t you? ( Child falls 
asleep.) 
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HEROES ARE MADE... 





Pause before the 5th Station of the Way of the Cross, and this is what 
you will see — and learn. 





J. D. Elworthy, C.Ss.R. 


Some men are born great, others achieve greatness, and still others 
have greatness thrust upon them. 

x * * 

It is a hot April day, and a burning sun shines down relentlessly 
upon the sandy-colored soil of Palestine. It is near midday, and a man 
is making his way quickly along the road to Jerusalem, shading his eyes 
from the glare of sun on sand. He has to make haste, for the time will 
soon be at hand when traveling is anything but comfortable. 

I 

Passing through the gate he heads straight for the heart of the 
Holy City. Just ahead of him he sees a crowd, a large crowd to have 
gathered at this time of day. The air round him is filled with the noise 
of shouts and curses and mocking laughter. What could this be? he 
asks himself, and then in the midst of that almost fiendish mob he sees 
a man bowed with pain, carrying a heavy wooden cross. Upon His Head 
He wears a crown of thorns, and an inscription borne before Him tells 
the world that He is the King of the Jews on His way to execution. 
A political prisoner going to His death, a rebel against Rome, perhaps? 
But look how He is treated — pushed and pulled and beaten by the 
soldiers, spit upon and laughed at by the Jewish mob, mocked even by 
the priests! What treatment! How they must hate this poor Man! An 
impostor? Surely one so meek and modest in His bearing would not 
be seeking to put Himself against Rome? And even if He had, why 
is this mob so set against Him? Assuredly they have none too much 
love for Caesar. 

II 

And — suddenly the criminal staggers under the heavy load, sways 
a moment, then falls, the unwieldy cross over His body. A hurried con- 
sultation among the soldier-executioners. One of them —the leader 
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evidently — steps forward to the crowd and points to the stranger about 
to pass. 

“Here you, take this cross, and carry it on to Golgotha!” 

He resists. “I can’t.” 

The soldier threatens. 

Already in the crowd he hears someone saying, “Why, it’s Simon 
of Cyrene!” 

He recoils still more. What will all these people think of him carry- 
ing a cross for a criminal? Look at the insults that will be heaped upon 
him! Il 


The Victim by now has struggled wearily to His feet. Once more 
He takes hold of His cross, and turns to cast on Simon one pleading 
glance for pity. What a sight that Face is, all bloodstained, begrimed 
with dirt and filth, agonized with pain! Yet what power and majesty 
are in those Eyes! Simon cannot remove his glance from them, they hold 
him ; for yes, he sees, he sees in them — Eternity! Those very Eyes had 
looked out over the dark void before creation and had watched the uni- 
verse unfold before them at the command, “Let there be light.’ These 
same Eyes, amidst the thunder and lightning of Sinai, had looked down 
upon Moses, while a voice was heard, “I am the Lord thy God.” A 
tremor passes through Simon’s body, the rays of God’s grace strike his 
heart. Instinctively his knees begin to bend in adoration —a cry rises 
from the depths of his soul. “It is the Lord” — that is all that he can 
say. But now he takes hold of that cross willingly and carries it with 
uplifted head after his Lord and God on, on to Calvary. 

* * x 

Some men literally have greatness thrust upon them — as had Simon. 
How we envy them — carrying the cross for Jesus. But the opportunity 
to do as he did is not wanting to us even today. For Christ still treads 
the Via Crucis in the person of countless Christians who are daily carry- 
ing their crosses to Calvary in the footsteps of their Divine Master. 

And “as long as you do it to one of these. . .” 


Co-Offerers 


In the early centuries, so intimately was the Communion of 
the people connected with that of the priest at Mass, that, just 
before the breaking of the bread, or host, the deacon turned 
towards the congregation, and addressed the people: 

“Let him who does not intend to communicate depart!” 
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“20,000,000 WOMEN” 





The world is sick. It is sick with the diseases of war and hatred and 
selfishness and greed. And 20,000,000 women are carriers of these diseases— 
despite their protestations to the contrary. They have convicted themselves. 





E. F. Miller, C.Ss.R. 


N THE March issue of the Ladies’ Home Journal Miss Dorothy 

Thompson has an editorial in which she complains most justly of 
the intolerableness of the present day world on account of the “rancor, 
hatred, contests for prestige, and class, race and international struggles” 
that are to be found in every country and amongst every people in the 
world. She cries out for a world that is free of untrammelled dictator- 
ships, a world in which there are such things as “freedom, personal 
pride, opportunity for self-development, love, affection and spiritual 
purpose.” And she concludes that it is within the power of woman to 
create or recreate such a world if only she would realize that “the ob- 
ject of her emancipation is not to make her more like men, but more 
powerfully womanly, and therefore of greater use to men and herself 
and society.” 

Miss Thompson might have added another paragraph to her article, 
explaining just how the women of today are failing in their divinely 
appointed purpose of being more womanly, and just how, in con- 
sequence, they are making possible the frightful dictatorships of Stalin 
and Hitler, the dangerous situation of broken and unhappy homes, and 
the sorrowful circumstance of degenerate and immoral children that are 
a burden to the state and a danger to society. She might have brought 
to light in what way women are responsible for the “sterility in human 
relations, in the family, in the state; for the atomization, loneliness, 
frustration, lack of warmth and juice, hatred, cleavage, shrillness, 
mechanicalness” that like a curse of God hang over the world and keep 
it in eternal darkness. And she could have done this in one sentence — 
by pointing to page 14 of the very magazine in which she was writing, 
and saying, “Read! There is the explanation. There is the writing on 
the wall, expounding, condemning, prophesying.” 

On page 14 the startling news is given that of 37,000,000 women in 
the country, 79% of them declared that they believed in Birth 
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Control! All the returns are not in as yet; but from the present returns 
we can form an estimate. Of 37,000,000 women of the country approxi- 
mately 20,000,000 proclaim to all who care to listen that they believe 
that they are a law unto themselves, that neither God nor man may tell 
them how they are to live their lives. In effect they declare that they 
are the dictators of their own morality, that they and they alone will pass 
the laws which they think necessary for their own happiness, and let 
no one dare attempt to interfere. And yet only too often these are the 
very ones who complain so bitterly if a man assumes a dictatorship 
over a country in matters a thousand times less important, in matters 
which, of course, may be of serious import for earthly happiness but 
which, after all, are only of the earth, and live not beyond the earth’s 
duration. They seize the dictatorship of eternal matters from the hands 
of God who is all perfect and who cannot make a law that is not just, 
wise, and calculated to bring happiness, and rule their souls as though 
they themselves had created them and are responsible to no one for their 
administration. This is indeed a strange contradiction. 


E MAINTAIN that this is one of the very reasons why the world 
is in such a muddle as it is, why there are dictatorships and 
tyranny, why there is a lack of love and humaneness and divine charity. 
Women, 20,000,000 of them, have taken it upon themselves to cast off 
God, and God, in turn, has cast them off. Or to put it in another way, 
they have made it impossible for God to operate in them with that mys- 
terious power that by eternal decree is primarily theirs —the power 
of supreme self-sacrifice and unwavering love. By constant abuse they 
have dried up the wells of their hearts till no longer do they produce 
the life-giving waters that of their nature are to fructify the sterile 
sands of the world and make of human institutions the means of eternal 
as well as temporal happiness. The life of woman feeds on love, and the 
greatest women of the world’s history became great and the glory of 
future generations through self sacrifice. As proof of this assertion we 
need mention only the Blessed Virgin Mary, the woman of the seven 
sorrows, who lived by the love she bore her Son, and yet who sacri- 
ficed that Son that we might be saved. 
But Birth Control does away with such idealism. It not only destroys 
love and self sacrifice, but even the desire of love and self sacrifice. It is 
a deification of selfishness and self-interest. It means draining clean the 
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cup of pleasure without tasting a drop from the cup of responsibility ; 
and even the child knows that it is not through the avoiding of re- 
sponsibility but rather in the cheerful acceptance that man can find 
happiness and eventually the destiny which God has prepared for him. 

Birth Control destroys love because it destroys the God of love 
insofar as the contraceptive-minded wife denies the power of an all- 
loving God to protect and save her children once they are brought into 
the world. “I am poor,” she says, or, “I am sickly,” or, “I must main- 
tain a certain standard that has been set in the neighborhood where I 
live and by the profession which my husband follows,” or, “I am busy 
in many activities and have no time to care for children. There is no 
God who will guard the hearth of my home and at least feed the souls 
of my children if not their bodies; there is no God standing on the 
mountain tops of my country, his shadow covering all the land and all 
upon the land, even the little children who, due to my poverty, must be 
clothed in rags and whose home must be a hovel; there is no God who 
proclaims it is a thousand times better to live in abject want for fifty 
or a hundred years upon the earth and then to live a million, a hundred 
million years in inconceivable happiness in heaven than not to live at all; 
there is no protecting, helping, loving God to take care of the children 
I bring into the world, I must do it all myself. I cannot do it myself; 
therefore I cannot have children.” And since to her, as far as God’s 
law is concerned, there is no God, there is no love either, for God is the 
source and seat of all love. The extraordinary gift which is hers by right, 
the gift of love, becomes no more than passion, the satisfying of her own 
desires. When passion cools, there are no longer any bonds holding her 
to her husband; and since there is no love, neither are there bonds hold- 
ing her to her children, to her religion, to her country, to duty or obliga- 
tion of any kind. 


O 20,000,000 women of our country are deprived of their inheritance 
S and shorn of their power through their own misguided will and mis- 
taken mind! And yet we wonder why there are dictatorships through- 
out the world depriving men of their most inalienable rights and liber- 
ties. In the Middle Ages there were dictators, worse perhaps than the 
dictators of today. But their terms were quickly terminated when the 
news of their immoralities and injustice reached the ears of the peo- 
ple. To a man they arose against the oppressor and refused allegiance. 
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Frederick II was deposed, and Henry IV would have been had he not 
repented and mended his ways. 

Such power could be wielded because the people of the Middle Ages 
had a larger view of life and death, and the incidents of life and death 
(for they are incidents viewed in the light of eternity) than their own 
personal convenience or inconvenience. They looked on the Cosmos as a 
creation of God inhabited by the children of God who were born ac- 
cording to a set of rules made in heaven and who had to live according 
to that set of rules if the Cosmos was to attain its purpose. Selfishness 
(in those days it was called sin) was a direct violation of these laws, 
while sacrifice of self for others was the very core and center of the 
whole plan. Christ walked the earth in the person of the beggar as well 
as in the person of the king; and whatsoever was done either to the 
beggar or the king was done to Christ. A certain amount of suffering 
and hardship were cheerfully accepted as an integral part of the divine 
scheme and no one would think of withdrawing from a project which 
was for the greater glory of God and which was a part of the economy 
of life merely because it involved pain or personal inconvenience. It was 
only when one individual without reason or excuse tried to foist more 
suffering and more hardship on the rest of men that they rose to a man 
and brought about a change. They could do so because to a man they 
recognized that such superfluous sufferings were not a part of God’s 
design and thus could only bring destruction to the common good. 

Nowadays it is different. Dictators can rise and rule, and do just 
as they wish with the lives and liberties of their subjects; only sporad- 
ically will a group rise powerful enough to unseat them from their 
thrones. Can we expect anything else since from the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal we learn that no longer does that broader philosophy of life exist 
which looks upon the world as a training ground where all, under the 
influence of love and charity and obedience, work hand in hand for the 
happiness of heaven? Even 20,000,000 hearts, as long as they are in- 
crusted with the mold of selfishness and self-seeking, cannot effect jus- 
tice and charity and humanity in hearts that sit in high places and rule 
in tyranny. Plaintive complaints will not help and all the tears of woman- 
kind will not cure the world’s sores until woman first cures herself. 


HAT is needed today is a return to the Christianity of Christ. 
To only too many, religion has become something external, a 
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luxury as it were, to be enjoyed when one is in the mood to enjoy it. 
It need not, it should not take over the soul and the body and mold 
them according to the divine model. Until the 20,000,000 women of the 
United States realize this fact —that to live without Christ is to live 
unto destruction — their tears will be in vain, and their lives the weapons 
of man’s enemy for the overthrow of the world. 





Six Errors of Spirituality 





Father Ernest Hull outlines these six errors into which people 
must beware of falling when they are seeking perfection: 


| 1. The error of quantity, taking up too many devout prac- 
tices or doing too much at them, so as to tire out mind and body 
by the accumulation or the continuation. When the first en- 
thusiasm of novelty is gone there succeeds staleness and weari- 
ness and a need of relief; yet there arises a fear of dropping 
anything because it looks like “going to the dogs.” 


2. The error of quality, or taking up practices unsuitable to 
the individual capacity or strength, e.g. sustained recollection, 
meditation, organized repetition of acts, bodily austerities, etc. 


3. The error of complexity, or turning religion into a com- 
plicated thing when it is really a simple thing; turning it into a 
mechanical thing when it is really a spontaneous thing; turning 
% it into a bondage when it ought to be a liberty; turning it into x 
a labor when it ought to be a recreation; making the yoke un- 
easy and the burden heavy when Our Lord says they are easy 
and light ; making religion sombre and depressing when it ought 
to be merry and joyous, etc. 








4. The error of introspection, or spoiling the watch by always 
poking into the works; dissecting one’s spiritual inside, and 
getting worried about purity of intention and motive when these 
things are obvious if one only preserves simplicity and objec- 
tivity of mind. 


5. The error of imagination, or brooding over fancied possi- 
bilities, instead of confining oneself to facts and being satisfied 
with them—hence arise apprehensions, dreads, suspicions of 
evil, of self-deception, and all the horrors summed up in the 
word “scruples.” This means getting away from the control of 
reason, and consequently anarchy of mind—a case for the 
mental pathologist. 


6. The error of muscularity, or thinking that one can force 
oneself forward by straining of an almost bodily kind — which 
shows a total ignorance of the part which grace plays in the 
spiritual life, and the part which our own will has to play. 
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Strange Religions II 


BUCHMANISM, or LET’S ALL CONFESS 
F. A. Ryan, C.Ss.R. 


Periods of skepticism and agnosticism are invariably followed in 
history by the rise of religious sects that go to the opposite extreme 
of credulity and self-deception. The skepticism inspired by the false sci- 
ence of the last century is dying out now, and out of its ashes strange 
new religious creeds and sects are arising. 

One of the strangest is Buchmanism, which is growing in popularity 
among the more elite classes, who have so long been starved for want 
of some form of religious belief or experience. It was founded in 
1921 by Frank Buchman, a Lutheran minister from Muhlenberg Col- 
lege, Allentown, Pennsylvania. He called it “A First Century Christian 
Fellowship” at the start, but it has since become known from his name 
as Buchmanism, and as “The Oxford Group Movement.” The latter 
name arose from the popularity among some and the opposition among 
others which publicized it at Oxford University in England. 

Practically, the doctrines of Buchmanism may be reduced to these 
three: 1) Sin is the cause of all man’s spiritual weakness — and every 
man has some secret, besetting sin that prevents him from being spirit- 
ually healthy. 2) Sin can only be uprooted by those who bring their 
secret sins out into the open—confessing them to others in perfect 
frankness. This is called “sharing” —and constitutes the essential fea- 
ture of the Oxford Group meetings: members gather together to take 
turns telling each other their sins. 3) God speaks directly to souls that 
have been purified by “sharing” and tells them what to do. It is only 
necessary to observe certain periods of spiritual silence and his voice 
will be heard. In fact, in every man there is a bit of God, and in spirit- 
ual silence that bit of God makes itself felt and heard. 

The Buchmanites do not assert that theirs is a religious sect: they 
claim that it transcends all sects and welcomes people from any sect into 
its fellowship. At first it flourished only in the Protestant theological 
seminaries of England and America, and in Oxford and Cambridge, 
where students held “religious house parties.” Gradually it has gotten 
into society — until it is not uncommon to hear of “sharing” parties 
held at hotels and in the homes of the rich. Recently a play based on 
its teachings appeared on the New York stage called “Susan and God.” 

Like all heresy, Buchmanism only carries to excess fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity. It is true that confession is the remedy for 
sin and a relief for the soul: — however, not when made to anybody, but 
only to an authorized representative of God. It is true that God will 
speak to the soul that prays — but only when it is likewise doing all the 
other things he commanded. Perhaps this new religion, which has 
rescued some from absolute irreligion, will lead them gradually to see 
how unsatisfying is partial truth carried to extremes, and how rapturous 
is the knowledge and fulfillment of the whole revelation of God. 
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OPEN LETTER 





TO ONE WHO CANNOT WALK 


A. J. Powers, C.Ss.R. 





My dear friend: 


A year ago you had a secure and well-paying job. A year ago you 
could run and swim and bat a ballas only the best of athletes do. A year 
ago you were broad and tall and strong. When you walked down the 
street the girls would turn to take a second look at your manly build. 
But during the past year something terrible happened. You were in an 
accident and now you cannot move your legs — you are a cripple. You 
have lost your job. You can no longer run and swim and bat a ball — 
you cannot even walk. If the girls look at you now it is to pity you. As 
people pass your door in the hospital and see you, they say, “Poor boy, 
he’s a cripple!” “Poor thing, he cannot walk!” 

“Poor boy! Poor thing!’ — they say — little realizing that this ac- 
cident has made you rich. You have grown rich spiritually because you 
have learned to suffer with a smile. That is something that only a few 
can do. Have you been smiling because you believed and hoped that in 
a few short months you would be able to walk and run again? If the 
doctors were to tell you that you will never walk again— could you 
keep on smiling? I believe you could and that is the reason I am writing 
to you—to help you keep on smiling even though you should never 
walk again. 

You can keep on smiling if you realize that God, Who loves you 
dearly, has allowed this accident to happen and wants you to be just 
what you are —a cripple! God’s cripple! This accident that has crippled 
you seems to have happened by chance. Be convinced that chance had 
nothing to do with it. God had His reasons for allowing this accident to 
happen. When He sees fit to send a trial, He also sends a special grace 
to carry on. Ask for this grace to carry on—to suffer as cheerfully 
in the future as you have during the past year. Trust in God and accept 
the accident He has sent into your life. It is beautiful faith not to ask 
for reasons — not to inquire too much into God’s affairs. If this ac- 
cident had not happened, perhaps in your feverish activity you might 
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have forgotten God completely. Now—you cannot forget Him — 
even if you would. Much time will be given you to think. You will 
think of God more now than you ever did before. For many an accident 
has been the beginning of a new and richer life with God. For you, too, 
it can be the beginning of a new and richer life with God. And I know 
it will be so. 


IGHT now you cannot leave your bed. Your new life, your new 
R activity, — for life always means activity —is to suffer. Activity 
and suffering seem to be contradictories. But they need not be so. A life 
of suffering can be a life of activity. The acts in Christ’s life that were 
the most profitable for us were His sufferings. The acts in your life 
that will mean the most for you, can be your sufferings. By suffering 
cheerfully you can win souls for Christ. To win a soul for Christ — is 
this not activity? By suffering cheerfully you can atone for your own 
sins and for the sins of others. Is not this activity? Remember only a 
chosen few — “the pets of God” —are given a chance for activity like 
this. A life of suffering is given — as you yourself, would say — only to 
those who can “take it.” You must be one of those who can “take it.” 
You will never know — except in Heaven —all the good your cheer- 
ful suffering and resignation are doing for yourself and for your 
friends. I hope you are not forgetting me. 

After a while you may be able to leave your bed. You may be able 
to get about in a wheel-chair or by means of crutches. Now in bed you 
are leading an active life — an active life of suffering cheerfully. When 
you get your chair or your crutches you will be able to take on more 
activity. Your future happiness-in life is going to depend very much 
on the attitude toward life that you form now. You are liable to take on 
an attitude of self-pity — an attitude of helplessness. You must guard 
against such an attitude. You must forget about what you could have 
done. You must not think about the things you can no longer do. You 
must think now only of the things you can do. You must develop a 
mental attitude which some psychologists call, “Courage for adventure.” 
Courage is necessary for every man, for every adventure in life. But 
for you great courage will be needed to make an adventure in life now. 
And you must make an adventure if you want to be happy. Activity, 
well-directed activity, makes for happiness and contentment; inactivity 
brings boresomeness with yourself and with everything in life. 
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FEW years ago a man was in the midst of a great public career. 

He was suddenly struck down with infantile paralysis. For a while 
he could not walk at all. Despite his handicap this man had courage for 
adventure. Today he walks but never without the help of something or 
someone to lean upon. Still, today this man holds the highest office in 
the land. As you have guessed by now, Franklin D. Roosevelt is the 
man. If you were at the university here with me, you would see a young 
man who, despite his handicap, has courage for adventure. Each morn- 
ing this young man is wheeled to school in a chair. Two fellow-students 
lift him from his chair and set him upon the bottom step of the stairs. 
Sitting with his back to the stairs, by use of his arms and hands he 
bounces up four long flights of stairs step by step. (His friends would 
gladly carry him up these stairs but this young chap wants to go on his 
own.) On the fourth floor of the school he attends classes in Biology. 
No doubt he wants to be a doctor. With courage like that what will keep 
him from being a doctor? Who knows — some day he may find a way 
to prevent sickness from crippling others ! 


I tell you about these men in the hope that you will imitate their 
courage. You need not go to school again (you never did like school). 
You could study and read in your chair. You could learn to write and 
find pleasure in seeing your writings in print. You could become an ex- 
pert in any of the arts or sciences. If you do not care to study or to 
write there are a thousand other things that you can do. Think over the 
things you would like to do. Select the one you like best and then have 
courage enough to start the adventure. Some who spend their lives in 
wheel-chairs have opened up little shops and stores of one kind or an- 
other. I know of one who runs a filling-station. You must know of some 
yourself. Others have stayed at home and have become adept at such 
simple things as making artificial flowers and stitching beautiful de- 
signs. It matters little what you do. But if you want to be happy you 
must have the courage to start some adventure and to persevere. 


You can make your work a prayer, it is true. But to be completely 
happy, take time out once in a while and talk things over with God and 
Our Lady and the Saints. Let your black rosary beads turn brown with 
use. Read some good books and magazines. Read especially the lives of 
the Saints and find out how they found happiness. You cannot walk to 
Church to visit Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament but you can place 
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yourself there in spirit many times during the day. God is present in 
your soul — talk to Him there. 

Continue to enjoy your radio and listen especially to the Catholic 
Hour and the program which is put on for your benefit every Saturday 
morning on the N.B.C. network. 


ET us both keep on praying for a complete cure, if you wish. 

Miracles are not impossible. But let us always say, “a cure, dear 
Lord, if it is Thy Holy Will.” Always remember that there are greater 
graces than bodily cures. If you were cured you might lose part of what 
you have now gained spiritually. You might not be as happy as when 
you were “just God’s cripple.’ May our dear Lord and our sweet 
Mother, Mary, give you the grace to keep on smiling in your suffering 
and give you the courage to do and dare and persevere in your adven- 
ture whatever it may be. God bless you always! 


Your Friend. 








Education 
Benjamin Franklin tells the story of an Indian chief to whom 
Congress made an offer to educate ten of his braves. The wise 
old warrior declined the offer with thanks, saying: 
“Some of our young men have attended the white man’s 
schools and returned home so ignorant that they were useless. 
Send me ten of your youths, and I will make them real men!” 


Man Cheated 


“The nature of man is thoroughly miserable without God. 
Some men are not conscious of the cause of their misery; this 
however does not prevent the fact of their being miserable. For 
the most part, they conceal-the fact as well as possible from 
themselves, by occupying their minds with society, sport, frivol- 
ity of all kinds; or, if intellectually disposed, with science, art, 
literature, business, etc. This, however, is but to fill the starving 
belly with husks. I know from experience the intellectual distrac- 

tions of scientific research, philosophical speculation, and artistic 
j pleasures: but am also well aware that even when all are taken 
together and well sweetened to taste, in respect of consequent 
reputation, means, social position, etc., the whole concoction is 
but a high confectionary to a starving man. He may cheat him- 
self for a time —especially if he be a strong man— into the 
belief that he is nourishing himself by denying his natural 
appetite, but soon finds he was made for some altogether 
different kind of food, even though of much less tastefulness 
as far as the palate is concerned.” — G. J. Romanes. 
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“PRAISE OF THE CANDLE” 








Too little known among Catholics are the beauties of the Ceremonies 
used by the Church on Holy Saturday. They center about the singing of 
the Exultet, called anciently “The Praise of the Candle”’ and described here. 





F. A. Brunner, C.Ss.R. 


In spite of their complexity, the liturgical rites of Holy Saturday 
are very simple in outline: the prayers of the “Candle-Service,” the vigil 
or nocturnal office, the blessing of the baptismal font and baptism of 
catechumens, and finally, holy Mass, —all are conceived in the liturgy 
as taking place in the dark hours of Easter Eve. Most appealing to all 
of us is the richly symbolic blessing of the new fire and the installation 
of the Easter candle, rites which we may know as the “Candle-Service.” 

Originally the Saturday evening assembly was a weekly service; it 
formed the starting-point of the whole Christian ritual, when the 
Apostles, after the late sacrifice in the Temple at Jerusalem, convened 
' the faithful in the home of some wealthy follower. There, in the flicker- 
ing lamp-light, they preached and prayed and broke the heavenly bread 
which is Christ. This assembly was opened by the usual ceremonial 
which the primitive Church inherited from the synagog. The Jews 
solemnly lighted the ritual candle at the close of Saturday — the end of 
their sabboth feast —the very hour which for the Christians was the 
beginning of the night-watch held to commemorate the resurrection of 
our Lord. It was but a step to christianize the rite. For why should we 
not connect the thought of Christ’s sacrifice, which is likened by the 
Psalmist to the fragrant smoke of incense rising to God — why should 
we not connect this with the lighting of the lamp which marked the end 
of the Jewish sabboth and the beginning of the Christian Sunday? 


ERE, no doubt, we have the beginnings of the beautiful Candle- 

Service which found so ready an acceptance both in east and 
west, and even reposes securely in the sterner ceremonial of the Church 
of Rome. For in the festive lighting of the Easter candle we have the 
Jewish ceremony raised by Christian feeling to a higher meaning, Christ 
rising to scatter the darkness in which mankind was enwrapped. 
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Light and fire have always been a symbol of God and of his Son, 
our Savior, 


“the light to enlighten the Gentiles, 
and the glory of thy people Israel.” 
Even the pagan Empedocles said of God, “Spirit only is he, pure Mind, 
unspeakable holy . . . a divine Flame burning all existents.” And St. 
Paul approvingly quotes, now the Old Testament phrase, “our God is a 
devouring fire,” now a fragment of Aramaic poetry, 
“Awake, thou that sleepest, 
And arise from the dead, 
And Christ shall give thee light.” 
No wonder, then, that the early Christians enthusiastically adopted 
a ritual such as the Jewish lamp-lighting. It was called “Candle-service,” 
Lucernarium, and was held every Sunday — or to be more exact, every 
Saturday, for the vigil began as night drew on. Carrying on the tradi- 
tion of the Sanhedrin, the light which was kindled at the beginning to 
provide for the readers and singers, was dedicated to God, the Father 
of light, to Christ, the true light of the world, to the Spirit Illuminator. 


Most important of these evening services was that of Easter. In Ter- 
tullian’s time, attendance at this office was even obligatory. A vague 
tradition had it that Christ’s coming would occur on this night, for was 
not this the Pasch, that is, the passing of the Lord? Like that date long 
past when the destroying angel visited the huts and cots of Egypt? 

In the Roman churches, however, this service was received only at 
a very late date. Even in the eighth century Rome knew of no blessing 
of the new fire nor of the Easter candle. In the Lateran basilica they 
had merely a procession with one candle set on a reed, and the seven 
lamps which usually accompanied a papal procession. The use of the 
ceremonies as we know them today is due to a sort of compromise be- 
tween the usages at Rome and those prevailing in Milan and Spain and 
the Germano-Frankish empire — a compromise more or less forced on 
Rome when the Carlovingian influence was strongest. (The biographer 
of Pope Theodore, however, attributes the introduction of some such 
ceremony to that pontiff, who lived in the seventh century. ) 

Perhaps the arrangement produced by this fusion of diverse ele- 
ments in our Holy Saturday service is not the happiest. All the bless- 
ings — of fire, incense, and candle — refer to one identical rite, the light- 
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ing of the lamp for the service. But only a singularly matter-of-fact 
mind would miss the beauty of these ceremonies or find them 
extravagant. Herein we find the poetry of the great miracle of spring, 
with that awesome wonder at the powerful sun whose rays will brighten 
into summer, turned into prayer. More than that; we find a deep piety 
that sees in the column of wax, ingenious work of the bee, a symbol of 
the risen King whose glory banished darkness and enlightens his church. 


IRST in the series of ceremonies — which, in origin, were so many 

alternative forms of the Candle-Service — first comes the blessing 
of the new fire and of the five grains of incense. This portion of the 
service is performed by the officiating priest, and it takes place out- 
side the church, in the vestibule or in the open air. Probably this is be- 
cause of the troublesome smoke from the brazier of living coals, or be- 
cause, as in Germany, the fire was lighted by means of a burning-glass. 
The four prayers sung while blessing the fire and grains of incense are 
masterpieces of figurative thinking. The first makes a happy comparison 
between the flint from which the spark was struck and Christ, the 
corner-stone of creation, from whom we receive the fire of charity and 
the light of grace. The other three prayers refer more properly not to 
the coals of fire— still less to the ruby bits of incense — but to the 
bright evening candle, the Easter candle, which was placed at the side 
of the book-stand as a symbolic offering to the “Light of light” who 
enlightens all who come into the world. Of the three the last, said over 
the five grains of incense, is perhaps most interesting because of its allu- 
sion to the ancient custom of keeping bits of wax of the Easter candle 
as safeguards against sickness and thunderstorms. The priest prays God 
that “not only may the sacrifice” — the candle — “offered up this night 
shine with the hidden blending of thy light, but may the wickedness of 
Satan’s deceit be driven away and the power of thy majesty be pres- 


ent wherever any portion of the mystery of this sanctification is 
brought.” 


FTER these four prayers have been sung by the priest at the church 
A entrance, the procession prepares to return to the sanctuary. In 
the ceremonies that follow, the deacon, not the officiating priest, plays 
the leading role. In his letter to the poor deacon of Piacenza, the caustic 
St. Jerome stormed quite a lot about this unusual honor — when bishop 
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and priests are silent, and “the levite, who has scarcely begun to learn, 
dares to teach.” But in spite of these censures the world went on its 
own way, and the deacons continued in their office of, shall we say, 
official lamp-lighters. For in order to light the way, the deacon succes- 
sively lit from the new fire three candles placed in a triangle on the end 
of a reed. The attendant ceremonial appears to have reached Rome trom 
distant Spain, for to this day the daily night office is begun with a 
similar rite in which the deacon chants “The light of Christ!” and all 
the people answer “Thanks be to God.” But the three candles — three 
to make sure no gust of wind would puff out the new light just kindled 
—had more than a mere practical function. Were they not also an 
image of the Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, to each of whom 
the word “light” was most appropriate? 

In the sanctuary all is in readiness for the crowning ceremonial, the 
marvelous Erultet, sung to a lovely age-old chant. This is the classical 
form of the Easter Candle-Service and, like the lighting of the triple 
candle, is reserved to the deacon because — as has been pointed out al- 
ready — on him in earlier times devolved the duty of lighting the lamp 
for the night-watch. Did you not know this you would find it hard to 
explain why a deacon should sing a “Preface,” otherwise reserved to 
the solemn moments of the Mass. 

The E-xultet, —or as it was formerly called, the “Praise of the 
candle” (how naive and honest!) — is in three parts: first, an introduc- 
tory passage, in which all creation is told to rejoice over the radiant 
splendor of the eternal king who scattered the world’s darkness; sec- 
ond, a dialog, like the dialog preceding the Preface at Mass; and third, 
a lyric prayer of praise cast in the form of a Preface. 

The rhythmic lines of this prayer are steeped in mystic references to 
all that concerns Easter tide. To understand it aright, remember that, 
in the conception of the liturgy, the sun has already gone down on Holy 
Saturday and over the world has settled the starry darkness of the night 
just before that glorious morn of Resurrection. First the deacon recalls 
the Jewish Passover festival which commemorates the freeing of the 
Hebrews from the bondage of Egypt, when the angel of death passed 
by the houses splashed with the blood of the paschal lamb, and Moses, 
led by a pillar of light, generaled his people through the desert. “For 
this is the feast of the Passover, on which is slain that true Lamb with 
whose blood the door-posts of the faithful are sprinkled. This is the 
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night in which thou didst first bring out of Egypt our fathers, the chil- 
dren of Israel, and lead them dry-shod through the Red Sea. This, then, 
is the night which cast aside the darkness by the pillar’s light.” 

The metaphorical interpretation of the column that guided the Jews 
in their wanderings, gives birth to ideas yet more splendid — the casting 
aside of vice by the Christian believer, the casting aside of the chains 
of death by Jesus when he rose victorious from the bosom of the earth. 
“For it would have been no boon to be born had we not been redeemed” 
—and redeemed, mark it, by a love incomparable. “That thou mightest 
free thy slave, thou gavest up thine own Son!” 

The few mystic phrases that follow were at one time suppressed at 
the abbey of Cluny, for at first sight they almost dismay the devout soul. 
“Oh, truly necessary was Adam’s sin, that was blotted out by Christ’s 
death! Oh, happy was the fault, that was worthy of such a Redeemer!” 
What eager, what enthusiastic gratitude bursting from the very heart of 
the believing Catholic. A night bringing to mind things so bright must 


surely be bright itself, brighter even than the beam on the tip of the big 
Easter candle. 


HE beautiful thought of introducing five jewels of sweet-smell- 

ing incense, emblems of prayer and deathlessness, into the column 
which represents our Lord’s risen body, like the five wounds shown to 
doubting Thomas — is there not a wealth of poetry in this? Perhaps 
it was adopted through a blunder, a misconception of the meaning of 
the Latin incensi huius — “this burning (candle)” — but a fortunate 
blunder, indeed. From his reading-desk beside the Easter candle whose 
rays are brightening the pages he is reading, the deacon continues to 
sing, and his song mingles prayer and poetry. May the morning star find 
the flame not only of the candle, but of our hearts, alight — “that morn- 
ing star which knows no setting, which came back from hell to shed its 
kindly light upon mankind.” 

In ‘many parts of Italy —and elsewhere, I suppose — this song of 
joy, this “Praise of the Candle,” was sung from a pretty parchment 
scroll which the deacon gradually unrolled and allowed to fall over the 
front of his reading-desk. It was usually highly decorated, but the pic- 
tures were painted up-side down, so that as the scroll was unwound over 
the desk front the people could see and admire them. And thus the “glad- 
some light” of Easter eve was made a joy not only to the eye and ear 
but to the very heart and soul. 
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The Easter candle rites of the Roman Missal are then only a 
blossoming out of the ceremonial lighting of the sabboth lamp in the 
darkening room where the first Christians gathered. This hour of bene- 
diction, which recalled the hour when incense was offered on the golden 
altar of incense in the Temple court, was established not only in the 
orient — naturally inclined to gorgeous display — but even in parts of 
the west. And at least for one day in the year it finds a memory also 
in the rites of Rome, in the Candle-Service of Holy Saturday. 








Maxims for Mastery 


No one is good for everything. Everyone is good for some- 
thing. Do your bit, and do it well. 


If you want to be somebody, do something. 

Don’t be one of those who could do something if they wanted 
to. 

If you wait for perfection before starting, you will accom- 
plish little or nothing. 








Yesterday is past; tomorrow is uncertain; today is short. If 
you have anything to do, do it now. 


The resourceful man is one who, when he cannot do a thing 
one way, does it another. 


Do that which you yourself know is right; contradict your- 
self and fear the boomerang. 


Selfishness is the cause of the chaotic condition of the world 
and selfishness is not cured by selfishness. 


— True Voice. 





| Love’s Seal 


Some sweethearts carve their love on trees 
With unaesthetic art — 

Initials plus an arrow plunged 
Into a stenciled heart. 











I stopped to gaze upon one tree: 
I. N. R. I. it said; 
No heart nor arrow traced there, but 
The Lover hung instead! 
—E. Whalen, C.Ss.R. 
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The Swindler 
L. F. Hyland, C.Ss.R. 


“This proposition, madam, cannot possibly be equalled.” 

The man was very affable, confidential, friendly. One took 
to him at a glance. The lady who sat listening to him with the 
dust rag that had been stopped in its daily rounds still in her 
hands, was evidently deeply interested. He knew it. 

“Just imagine, if you can, a dozen of these wells, springing 
up almost over night, gushing out oil by the thousands of bar- 
rels, making hundreds of dollars for everyone who grabs a share 
or two — why it’s almost unbelievable. But that’s why we are 
approaching people like you — widows who have so little to keep 
them going — mothers with large families to provide for — let 
our oil help these people, we say: let it bring sunshine and hope 
and security into their lives... . How much did you say you 
have?” 

“Well,” said the lady with eagerness ill-concealed, “there are 
2,000 dollars of my husband’s insurance. It has been bringing 
me a little— but you say this oil thing will bring me ten or 
twelve per cent?” 

“Might even go to 15 or 20,” said the man. “Think what 
that'll mean to your children!” 

“Yes,” said the lady. “It will mean so much. You are so 
good. Are you a Catholic?” 

A trained eye would have noticed the man wince. The lady 
didn’t. “Well, no,” said the man. “No. I used to be, but I sort 
of got away from it.” 

“Oh, Pm so sorry. But you'll understand anyway. I’ll tell 
you why I’m so happy about it all.” She called out: “Robert 
and Joan, come here, will you?” 

Robert, 10, and Joan, 8, came into the room, followed by 
two smaller children. 

“Robert,” said the lady, “tell this good man what you’re 
going to be when you get big.” 

The boy, unabashed, went over to the man’s chair and 
climbed on its rungs. “I’m going to be a missionary,” he con- 
fided, “and maybe go to China or Africa or some place else and 
try to save people’s souls.” 
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“And you, Joan?” asked the lady. 

“I’m going to be a Sister in a white veil and teach hun- 
dreds and hundreds of children.” 

“This man,” said the mother, “is going to help you. Just 
think, if it were not for him, you would not be able to be a 
priest or a Sister. Now what will you do for him when you get 
big ?” 

Robert whispered into his ear. “I'll pray for you every single 
day, so that when you die you'll go right straight into heaven.” 

Joan climbed on his knee and said: “T’ll think of you every 
time I teach my children, and I’ll ask them to pray for you too.” 

The man patted the children and murmured something. He 
looked across at the mother and saw that she was weeping. 
Suddenly his affability dropped from him. His face hardened. 
His usual pleasant stream of words failed him. He brushed 
the children aside and rose to his feet. 

“Tt’s all wrong,” he said incoherently. “I won’t have it — I 
mean I’m sick — I’ve got to go.” He rushed for the door, not 
even pausing as he pushed something into the woman’s hand, 
she and the children following him in amazement. He was al- 
ready far down the street when they looked after him. 

Only then did the woman look down into her hand. In it 
lay five crisp one hundred dollar bills. 








God’s Plaint 
I am beautiful; few are they who love me. 
I am noble; the fewest have any regard for me. 
I am almighty; who seeks help from me? 
I am Wisdom; who follows my counsel? 
I am eternal; why is it that which passes away is preferred? 
4 I am the Way; few are they who walk in it. 4 
I am the Truth; few are they who believe me. 
I am Life; they are but few who desire me. 
I am Light, only few seek for enlightenment. 
I am the Judge of all the world — and soon — and how hardly — 
must condemn these ungoldly ones! 

















SUMMONED AT NOON 





SANCTITY AMONG OUR YOUTH 


GERARD RAYMOND, 1912-1932 
A. T. Zeller, C.Ss.R. 


Pier Giorgio Frassati was a young man of the active type and by 
this I do not mean that he did not develop a remarkable interior life, 
which supposes regular habits of prayer and reflection. His was the 
Italian temperament as it is popularly conceived: impetuous, vivid, ac- 
tive. This he utilized, under due direction, very well in various enter- 
prises of zeal and charity. Such a character has an instant appeal in 
these our days when Catholic Action is the watchword. 

Let us turn to a character of somewhat different type — living in 
different surroundings, with different opportunities —a character in 
whom the interior life is more richly illustrated than the exterior. Such 
a character, too, it is well for us to study in these difficult days of ours, 
if only to recall to mind the need of reflection and self-perfection. 

Gerard Raymond died at the age of twenty. Most of what we know 
of him is contained in the brief notes in his journal. Here he reveals 
his soul — his daily struggles with his natural inclinations and defects, 
his ideals and his daily striving. It is a record that ought to be a source 
of amazement and help to many a youth during the days of his growth 
to manhood. He was ftom the start what has been called a “perfec- 
tionist” — that is, nothing satisfied him in himself until it was per- 
fect. This we must remember when reading the “confessions” in his 
journal. 

Born in Quebec, August 21, 1912, Gerard Raymond’s childhood days 
were spent in a French-Canadian home, that was thoroughly penetrated 
with a Catholic atmosphere. Here was that spirit, that all admire in 
Heman’s Marie Chapdelaine — which is so well described there. 

A significant thing, both for an insight into the home and into 
Gerard’s development is the fact that at the age of 5 years and 5 months 
he made his first Communion. He came by his piety almost naturally, 
thanks to his parents and the home they created. He tells us little about 
his early years — his journal touches only the iast five years of his life. 
Striking, however, and revealing is one of the first entries in his diary, 
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Dec. 23, 1927. We read, and reading remember, he was only 15 years 
old: 

“What have I accomplished? Who am I? 

“First, what are my friendships? 

“In my heart, the first place should be, and is, occupied by my 
mother, who has surrounded me with every care from birth until now. 
It would never be possible for me to know or to understand all the 
tenderness, all the care which she lavished upon my chilhood and my 
early youth. After God, I owe her all the piety and virtue that I possess. 
Thanks to her that I have survived so far. Thanks to her prayers and 
sacrifices that sin has kept far from me, and that God has filled me with 
His grace. Yes, I owe everything to my dear mother! How could I ever 
forget her? ... 

“Second. Naturally the one that I put second in my heart is my 
father. He took care of me in childhood, he joined his efforts to my 
mother’s to make me grow up into an honest man, just like he is him- 
self. I think his efforts won’t be entirely lost... . A child has need of 
those two strengths: of the mother, who is above all tender, and of 
the father, whose method is often authority and force. Tenderness alone 
is often insufficient. 

“However this may be, I recognize that Papa has loved me very 
much, that he still loves me, and I want to acknowledge all I owe him. 
But it’s almost impossible to pay the debt completely. . . . It is to him 
that I owe my studies. Yes, he works, he takes pains all day, and the re- 
sult of his labor he gives to his children. He dedicates a large share to 
me. .. . I want to prove my gratitude to him as soon as possible. I shall 
study hard, apply myself to work, and bring back good notes to Papa, 
and also a few prizes. I want to give him all the pleasure possible, be 
very submissive to him, and very obedient.” 

Here was a boy who was not simply gathering bits of information 
about an endless variety of things in his schooling, but was really be- 
ing educated — whose character was being developed and enriched as 
he advanced towards the years of manhood. 


IDEALS 
One day, the celebrated Pére Doncoeur,— who was one of the 
bravest chaplains in the great war and had played a great part in the 
Catholic revival after it in France, gave an instruction at Laval Uni- 
versity. It was on the importance of living up completely to one’s re- 
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ligious convictions. Gerard was there. He was deeply impressed. That 
night he wrote in his diary: 

“TI too want to practice this thorough Christianity. I too want to 
make the Cross more real to me than anything else. I want to embrace 
the Cross with the Seraphic St. Francis, whose feast the Church keeps 
today. 

“I too want to profit by my young years to plan great things with 
faith, with enthusiasm, so that I may realize them, at least in part. From 
today I am going to have the Cross ever before me, — make it my ideal 
as realistically as possible, — an ideal strong enough to influence all my 
actions. 

“For my ideal — the life of a missionary in pagan countries, a life 
completed by real martyrdom, the martyrdom of the blood: the supreme 
act of love to God and to man. For my ideal — to be a saint, in the full 
force of the word, to fulfil all the claims that sanctity makes. All for 
Jesus! My God and my All! St. Francis, pray for me. Jesus, help me!” 

He was well prepared to adopt so high an ideal. For, this long while 
he had been laboring to remove all faults. As fur graver faults, he seems 
never to have fallen into them, — thanks to the splendid environment 
at home, and the careful education given him — especially for the real 
love for God with which he was impressed sitice childhood. All his at- 
tention was directed to the rooting out of smaller faults that did occur 
—and which to his clear faith and tender conscience appeared grave 
enough. We find notes like the following repeatedly in his diary prior 
to this lecture that made his ideal clear: 

“Dec. 11, 1928. Today has been less good than yesterday. I yielded 
to a few weaknesses, to a few moments of laziness. Want of attention 
in class, a little wildness at home, teasing. Tiat’s enough. I deserved 
a few more pin-pricks! Oh, if I could only cultivate a strong will! 
An iron will! It will be hard to manage, —I can see. But I have good 
help; Jesus comes to me in Holy Communion. If I could only manage 
to keep the thought of Jesus always with me! If all day I could keep 
my Communion before me, I would succeed all the better.” 


Again on June 13, 1929: “I recognize how hard the spiritual battle 
is that I have to fight. From the start I can sve the thousand tricks of 


the enemy. It’s up to me to keep myself free of his nets. But J plunge 
into them head-first, alas! 


“And even when I set out to vanquish my self-love, I find myself 
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swelling with thoughts of pride. . .. Oh, that Satan! I’d like to break 
his neck! Fine words, yes, but at the very next attack, I'll let myself 
be cajoled by this perfidious flatterer. . . . It will be awfully hard to 
become thoroughly humble.” 

It is not strange that living so spiritual a life— having such def- 
initely supernatural ideals always before him—the thought of the 
priesthood and especially in the Foreign Missiuns should appeal to him. 
There is a time when this unselfish ideal stirs in every boy’s heart: 
temperament, environment, the boy’s spiritual efforts and grace all work 
together in this. It is, as it were, the boy’s first faint hearing of God’s 
clarion call for volunteers to “go over the top” for the spread of Christ’s 
Kingdom. 

Gerard Raymond felt this quite early. Even in the first entry in his 
diary it appears. This vague desire grew in definiteness day by day 
as he fostered it, by his reading, his prayer, his efforts to advance in the 
spiritual life, by his contacts. Soon it became a fixed purpose in his mind. 
Thus on Oct. 19, 1930 — when he was 18 — he writes: 

“Tonight I have just returned from the Franciscans. I assisted at 
a ‘Departure’ of a missionary, a Father who is going to Japan. It is a 
touching ceremony and full of interest particularly for me.” 

Gerard had a chance to say good-bye to the missionary personally. 
“Au revoir, let us pray for each other,” said the missionary to him. 
Gerard says: 

“Au revoir — till we meet again — yes. . . . I shall see him, I shall 
see his mission, Japan, Tokio. I want to be a missionary too — Francis- 
can missionary in China, Japan, Tibet — anywhere, but surely a mis- 
sionary, and, if possible, a martyr —a witness for Jesus, giving back 
to God all that He has given to me, even to the last drop of my blood. 

“And while I am waiting, let me be a missionary by prayer and sacri- 
fice, the sacrifice of each day, of each moment, offered bravely, heroically 
for God, with joy, with love; with love above all.” 

One thing we cannot help noticing is that this boy, who seemed so 
idealistic, so enthusiastic, was ever most practical. He was not merely 
looking into the future; he was energetically laying the foundation for 
his future work even now. “While I am waiting,” ... how well he 
utilized that time, — with his eyes ever on the goal — ever, until he saw 
it fade in the approach of death — or rather, merge into the bright light 
of eternity. 
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All the means of advancing in the spiritual life he uses with steady 
resolve — “heroically” is the word he used — and it means a real hero- 
ism. Take a few passages from his diary, and we see at once how he 
worked. 

“Feb. 23, 1928: And now Lent has begun. Yesterday we received 
the ashes, and we should go on doing penance. As far as I am con- 
cerned, since I don’t fast, I must make sacrifices in my habits, my food, 
my daily deeds. I shall try never to miss Mass, above all to attend it with 
devotion. I shall increase the number of my visits to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment; an improvement will take place in my school exercises; I shall 
study my lessons better. In short, I shall do my very best to please Jesus 
by mortification.” 

Soon he learnt all the ways of gaining complete mastery over his 
senses and inclinations. Among his practices we find, listed under the 
title “Practices of Mortification to Conquer the Flesh” such as the fol- 
lowing : 

“1. Sense of Taste: No sugar on my food or in any beverage unless 
to avoid notice; no sweets between meals; never to ask for food be- 
tween meals. 

“2. Sight: Never to look at a picture-book from mere curiosity; not 
to read any other paper but the “Catholic Action” ; there will be enough 
in that paper to keep me informed. 

“3. The Tongue: Never to speak of myself, except when asked a 
direct question; never to complain of anything whatever; to refrain 
from sharp answers. 

“4. Never to take the street-car to school, unless in case of absolute 
necessity; never because of fatigue; to jump from bed immediately 
when called; never to uphold an opinion with heat in conversation, at 
least, when it is only a personal matter; always to act as if I were in- 
significant — keep in the background; apply myself to a consideration 
of my faults, and see only the virtues of others.” 

All this effort to put his whole being in order and develop his charac- 
ter, was inspired by only one aim: to please Our Lord. This is why 
prayer kept pace with practice. Typical of his prayer-life, is the follow- 
ing passage: 

“O my Jesus, make Thyself more and more the object of my love. 
Thou canst see that I am ready to do anything to please Thee; I wish 
to live only for Thee, to do Thy will. Thou hast created me to promote 
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Thy glory, to love Thee, to serve Thee. I want to love Thee, I want to 
serve Thee, to act in all things for Thy glory, to do Thy holy will. I 
want to live only for Thee, to move, to write, to act for Thy glory. ... 

“Thou knowest me better than I know myself. Thou knowest my 
weakness, my lack of energy; Thou knowest that lack of humility ; Thou 
art well acquainted with my faults. But Thou knowest also my good will. 
Suggest to me the best way of pleasing Thee; give me the strength to — 
act. . . . Grant that each moment of my life I may mount one more 
step toward Thee. .. .” And so on. 

This intense spiritual effort did not in the least interfere with the 
duties of his life. All this time he was a student at High School and Col- 
lege and his report cards show how successful he was. The secret lies 
in a resolution he took on All Saints’ Day (1928) : “On this great feast 
of All Saints, I have taken the resolution to walk with Mary —to be 
a true saint. To this end I must first perform the duties of my state, 
and then apply myself to the conquest of my small and very big faults. 
Above all watch the tongue and other senses. I have already begun the 
task. I long always more and more to be an apostle, first by example: 
never to speak against charity... .” 

A student’s life is apt to be rather haphazard. Monotony is apt to 
lead to much waste of time. Gerard realized this and soon we find him 
drawing up for himself an order of the day. In this definite times were 
set aside for prayer, for spiritual reading, for study, for work. Even 
during vacation he kept this “Rule of Life.” This practice was domi- 
nated by the best motives, as we can see frotn one point: 

“Duties of my state: Accomplish these to perfection so as to please 
God. Live always for Jesus, like Jesus, with Jesus. Supernaturalize 
everything, etc.” 

And his’ motives were: “How would Christ do this action?” and 
“Launch out into the deep!” (the words of Christ to His Apostles, when 
He urged them to their work of fishing). 

And again: “I do not wish to place my ideal in success alone; higher 
than that; ever higher: in battles for which heaven is the prize, I want 
to have as my ideal: my duty done.” 

One would suppose almost that so earnest a spiritual life would 
make him rather an awkward lad in company. Far from it. His natural 
friendliness and kindness that endeared him to all and made his com- 
panionship a pleasure always remained. Rather it was enhanced. 
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In 1931 he began his studies in Philosophy at the Seminary of Que- 
bec. His spiritual life grew wonderfully in depth and richness. His 
prayer, in particular, became noticeably a prayer of love, full of sweet 
desires to do and to suffer for Christ. God, it seems to me, began to give 
him an inkling of what lay before him. It would seem to be indicated 
in the following note of July 9, 1931: 

“It is not my place to tell Thee, O God, what Thou shouldst do with 
me. I am Thine, do what pleases Thee most. But Thou knowest my wish, 
to be a martyr, with no matter what torture —torture of one day or 
fifty years — to expiate the sins of men and to save souls in satisfying 
God’s justice, and at the same time, to die of love at Thy hand, blissful 
in the floods of Thy infinite tenderness.” 

God was quickly, with deft strokes of grace, making him grow in 
conformity to the Divine Will. This was needed. For suddenly all his 
dreams were to tumble, all his ideals to crash, — his life to come to an 
abrupt end. 

On Dec. 31, 1931, he mentioned in his diary: “I am unwell: fever, 
grippe, headache, stomach, etc. Today I feel a bit better but still bad 
enough.” On Jan. 2, 1932, he says: 

“I am still unwell. In this, the beginning of the new year, I have 
just raised a small quantity of blood, for the first time in my little life. ... 
It may be that it has no significance . . .I don’t care. ... I am ready 
to accept anything. . . . To give my blood in the full vigor of youth, 
that is surely more worth while than the martyrdom, distant and doubt- 
ful, of the old man that I shall be tomorrow. Do with me, dear Jesus, 
whatever Thou wilt. Make me suffer, if it pleases Thee—I am too 
cowardly to gain merit otherwise. In advance, Jesus, I accept every- 
thing, everything, strengthened by Thy sufferings. I wish always to re- 
spond with acts of ‘how would Christ act now?’ which is my motto.” 

Twice he rose from his bed to go to school. But soon he was not able 
to do so. On Jan. 22, he liad a severe hemorrhage and was taken to the 
Hospital. When told that his illness was fatal, there was not the least 
trace of sadness or grief in him. He at once was perfectly resigned. He 
never asked for anything to ease him or kill the pain. Two weeks before 
his death, he asked for the last sacraments. Every moment of his ill- 
ness, which lasted until July, he spent in union with Christ. “What 
would Christ do in my place?” was his only preoccupation. The end 
came on July 5, 1932. 
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Blessing or Woe 


E. A. Mangan, C.Ss.R. 


The great Apostle St. Paul wrote in his first letter to his 
beloved disciple Timothy: “They that will become rich, fall into 
temptation, and into the snare of the devil, and into many un- 
profitable and hurtful desires, which drown men into destruc- 
tion and perdition. For the desire of money is the root of all 
evils; which some coveting have erred from the faith, and have 
entangled themselves in many sorrows.” 

These two verses give us a summary of all the causes of Our 
Saviour’s passion which had taken place some thirty years be- 
fore. For He was sold to the money-loving high priest and 
Sadducees by a money-loving Apostle. 

Jesus was betrayed by the Apostle Judas, who had been His 
intimate friend and companion for three busy years. Avarice 
and greed for money had made Judas delighted with the task of 
keeping the purse which contained the small savings and alms- 
money of the Saviour and His Disciples. The same passion 
caused Judas to be indignant at what he called “waste,” when 
Mary Magdalene lovingly poured the precious ointment on the 
head of Our Lord. And finally it brought him to such a pass 
that he sold his Divine Master for thirty pieces of silver, the 
price for a slave. 

The office of high priest among the Jews had become the 
object of avaricious bickering and bartering. It was sold to the 
highest bidder in a select circle of corrupt families, and was 
dominated and controlled by the Sadducees, the wealthy, graft- 
giving politicians of the day. Naturally, therefore, the high 
priest Caiphas and his racketeer father-in-law Annas and the 
whole sect of Sadducees were irate with the doctrines of Christ. 
For He taught: “Blessed are the poor in spirit.” And when one 
day a young man had approached Him and asked Him what he 
must do to have life everlasting, Our Lord told him that to be 
perfect he must sell all his possessions and follow Him who 
had “not whereon to lay His head.” Such teachings were 
absolutely opposed to the pleasure-seeking principles of the 
high priest and the Sadducees. So they resolved to kill Jesus, 
rather than change their mode of life. 

What a powerful meaning the words of the Saviour carry, 
against the background of the examples before His eyes. . . . 
Alas, the example is not different today, when men are still sell- 
ing their souls, their nations, their children, their Christ — for 
the fruits of avarice and greed! when so many of the rich are 
tyrants and the poor are grasping! when every sacred law of 
God is forgotten because of the desire for gold! How absolute- 
ly necessary for every Christian to make his choice between 
these two words: “Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven” and “Woe to you rich, for you have 
your reward!” 
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THE ENCYCLICAL: THE FORTIETH YEAR 
Translation and Comment by R. J. Miter, C.Ss.R. 


Nor, finally, must We neglect to mention those unscrupulous but able individ- 
uals who, with utter unconcern as to whether their particular form of business is 
serving any truly honest and worth-while purpose, make brazen 
efforts to stir up wants and even base desires among the people, 
with the design, of course, of then exploiting these desires and 
wants for their own selfish profit. 

Now had there been a stern insistence on the moral law, rigorously enforced 
by civil authority, these disastrous evils could have been removed, or even kept 

from getting any start at all; but all too often such control was 
Absence of due sadly lacking. For it happened that just when the new economic 
— system was beginning, Rationalism was sending forth its theories 

ontrol : ‘ 

far and wide, and they were taking firm hold on the minds of men; 
so that before long there arose a theory of economic life which was altogether 
contrary to what the moral law prescribes, and which resulted in a total loosening 
of all restraint upon the passions of mankind. 

The result was that in greater numbers than at any time before, men took to 
money-making by fair means or foul as the one and only object of their lives. 
Selfishness, self-seeking, ruled all their actions; they respected 
nothing, not even the most sacred claims of justice. The first to 
enter on this broad way that leadeth to destruction: found many 
ready imitators of their wrongs,— imitators attracted by the spectacle of their 
apparent good success, or by their pompous and extravagant display of wealth; or 
else unable to resist their mockery of what they called unfounded conscientious 
scruples, or their success in crushing down competitors who tried to follow honest 
ways. 

With the leaders of the business world thus abandoning the true path, it was 

only too easy for the working masses, by and large, to fall 
Causes for headlong into the same abyss; all the more so, since so many 
Workingmen: jeaders and employers treated their employees like mere tools or 
Be instruments, without the slightest interest in their souls, — indeed, 

umanly ; gp Pesan é 

without so much as thinking of their spiritual concerns. It is shock- 
ing and disturbing, for example, to consider how in modern factories the morals 
of the workingmen, especially the younger ones, and the virtue of young girls and 
women are beset by countless dangers; how the modern economic 
system generally, and our disgraceful housing situation in par- 
ticular, put strains upon the family tie, and create obstacles to 
family life; how frequently the proper keeping of the holydays is rendered hard, 
if not impossible; how, finally, that true Christian spirit which in former ages 
inspired even poor unlettered workingmen with the noblest sentiments, has dis- 
appeared almost completely, and been replaced by the one all-absorbing care of 
gaining one’s daily bread in any way whatever. Manual labor, in 
short, which even after original sin was destined by the Providence 
of God to be exercised for the advantage of both body and soul, has become an 
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instrument of moral ruin; for dead matter leaves the factory in a higher, better 
state, but man comes forth corrupt and depraved. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT “THE FORTIETH YEAR” 

What is meant by “the craze for advertising” ? 

It is the general modern set-up or institution of advertising, involving on the 
one hand the readiness of people to believe what they see in print or hear over 
the radio, and on the other the tendency of manufacturers and merchants to use 
the modern advertising facilities — newspapers, magazines, billboards, and the 
radio— not simply to acquaint the people with their wares, but even to stir up 
wants and base desires among the people. 

Speaking on this subject, what does Pius XI do? 

He condemns explicitly certain advertisers who abuse the modern advertising 
set-up; and implicitly, in line with his thought throughout this section, he indicates 
that the modern advertising set-up is an occasion of sin for all advertisers. 

Just what sins may be occasioned for all advertisers by the modern advertising 
set-up? 

First, sins against chastity, as the Pope indicates by his special condemnation 
of those who stir up “base desires among the people”; and secondly, sins against 
justice. 

What are some instances of sins against chastity in modern advertising? 

It is well to distinguish here between things advertised, and methods of adver- 
tising. Instances of things advertised are: 1) Class C movies; 2) contraceptive 
devices; 3) obscene magazines, books, pictures; and 4) alleged “scientific” en- 
cyclopedias on sex, etc.,— all of which are exactly what the Pope is condemning 
here —i.e., cheap efforts to make easy money by rousing the people’s passions. 
Instances of advertising mediums which involve sins against chastity are: 1) in 
general, any advertisement featuring ‘“‘sex-appeal,” which, as a matter of fact, is 
used to advertise almost everything from cigarettes and candy bars to steamship 
travel; 2) in particular, the averge daily paper and popular magazine — which, 
with striking inconsistency, will carry a pious editorial on one page denouncing 
sex crimes and, on another, print advertisements, etc., which only too easily stir up 
the “base desires” which lead to such crimes. 

What are some instances of sins against justice occasioned by the modern adver 
tising set-up? 

In general, any “racket” —i.e., scheme for getting money under false pre- 
tenses — in the advertising field, whether on the part of the advertisers themselves 
or the advertising mediums. 

What are some instances of rackets of advertisers themselves? 

Some of the more notorious are: 1) the claims made by the Welch’s Grape Juice 
Company that the Juice will reduce surplus fat, prevent anemia, etc., etc. Note 
that the U. S. Federal Trade Commission found these claims false; and on May 
28, 1937, brought the company to agree to discontinue them: yet in January, 1938, 
they were still at it! 2) The claim made that Fleischmann’s Yeast is an adequate 
means of preventing colds, helping a “sagging stomach,” “sluggish intestines,” etc. ; 
for the American Medical Association has banned it from its list of accepted goods. 
3) Various cosmetics, such as Woodbury’s Soap, Pond’s Beauty Cream, etc. 
4) Medicines such as Alka-Seltzer, so much advertised over the radio, which may 
not be actually pernicious, but are boosted and sold for a good price per bottle; 
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whereas ordinary cooking soda, which has equal medicinal value to Alka-Seltzer, 
etc., can be bought for $1.75 per 100 pound barrel. 

What are some instances of rackets by advertising mediums? 

Any radio, newspaper, or magazine which solicits and carries advertising “with 
utter unconcern as to whether” the object advertised “is serving any truly honest 
and worth-while purpose,” is guilty of this racket, at least to some extent. Some 
glaring instances in particular are: 1) the magazine “Good Housekeeping,” which 
expressly claims that anything it advertises is “proved before it is approved”; but 
which nevertheless ran an advertisement for Welch’s Grape Juice in December, 
1937, and January, 1938, making claims for the Juice which had been condemned 
by the Federal Trade Commission 6 and 7 months before. 2) An advertisement for 
Fleischmann’s Yeast, “Life Begins at 40,” which by inference from paid testi- 
monials promised success in life to people over 40 years of age who eat three cakes 
of Fleischmann’s Yeast daily, was recently carried by Good Housekeeping, Ladies 
Home Journal, McCall’s, Pictorial Review, and Woman’s Home Companion. 

Speaking of the “general absence of governmental control,’ what does Pius 
XI do? 

Three things: first, states that if government had enforced the moral law, these 
disastrous evils —i.e., occasions of sin just enumerated — would have been elimi- 
nated or even prevented from arising; secondly, states that such governmental 
action was often lacking; and thirdly, gives the reason why it was lacking. 

What is noteworthy here? 

The fact that this is another Papal condemnation of economic Liberalism or 
Rugged Individualism. 

Just what are the events to which the Pope is referring as the reason why there 
was no due governmental control of business? 

The Industrial Revolution began about the year 1775, producing the “new 
economic system,” i.e., the capitalistic way of doing business; and about the same 
year, 1775, the so-called French Rationalists, such as Voltaire and Rousseau, were 
spreading far and wide their theories of the absolute freedom and independence 
of every human being. In political life, these theories became the animating spirit 
of the French Revolution; and in economic life, they gave rise to the theory 
of “laissez-faire” or economic Liberalism or Individualism, which became the 
animating spirit of the Industrial Revolution and of Capitalism. And since this 
spirit demanded entire freedom for every individual from any interference or regu- 
lation on the part of religion or the State, it is easy to see how it resulted in a 
“loosening of all restraint upon the passions of mankind.” 

What is noteworthy about the “success of the unscrupulous”? 

The fact that a very small minority of unscrupulous business men are actually 
an occasion of sin for the honest ones: this was evident under the N.R.A.; a few 
manufacturers who refused to comply with honest rules of fair competition were 
able to do business so cheaply that it served as a real occasion for the others to 
follow their sinful example of “chiseling” — paying low wages, employing child 
labor, etc. 


Speaking of the causes or occasions of sin for the workingmen, what does Pius 
XI do? 


He indicates first in general that since employers often treat their workingmen 
as brutes, it is not surprising that the workers come to live and act like brutes; 
and then in particular, he condemns 1) modern factories as occasion of sin against 
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good morals; 2) modern housing conditions as occasion of sin against family life; 
3) requirements of employers which are the occasions of sins against the law of 
Sunday observance; 4) the general modern spirit which has occasioned the loss of 
the true Christian spirit. He then ceacludes by comparing the results produced on 
things and on men in modern factories: things are ennobled, but men degraded. 

Who really places these occasions of sin? 

It is easy to see that as usual the Pope blames the rich rather than the poor. 
This, in fact, is the customary stand of the Popes and the Church; it is inaccurate 
to say that the Church stands impartially between capital and labor, between the 
rich and the poor; rather, like Jesus Christ Himself, the Popes and the Church are 
partial to the poor. 

What is noteworthy about the dangers to good morals? 

Since the Pope speaks on this subject, it should be noted that at least in the 
United States there are occasions of sin, created by unscrupulous employers, to 
the “virtue of girls” not only in factories but also, and perhaps especially, in offices. 

How does the “modern economic system generally” put strains upon the family 
tie, and create obstacles to family life? 

It is a strain upon the family tie when the wife and mother has to go out and 
work, as she must do at times because the husband’s wages in the modern ecomonic 
system are insufficient to support the family; and it is an obstacle to family life, 
for instance, when young people are prevented from getting married by unem- 
ployment or low wages in the modern economic systém. 

How does “our disgraceful housing situation” create these difficulties? 

Overcrowded shacks and tenements, when they do not actually give rise to sick- 
ness and vice, at least make family life miserable and lead to the children’s leaving 
the family when still too young; high rents, together with unemployment, etc., have 
occasioned much trouble for family life in the United States in recent years. Note 
that several projects of the New Deal in the United States, such as the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation and Federal Housing Administration, are aimed at 
correcting the “disgraceful housing situation” in the United States. 

What about the obstacles to “the proper keeping of the holydays”? 

As the Pope means it, “proper keeping of the holydays” means attendance at 
Holy Mass and rest from manual labor; and his remark here would seem to be 
directed particularly against abuses in Catholic countries. 








Traitorous Objection 


A bishop of Germany was preaching in his Cathedral about 
the necessity of the Church taking part in the education of the 
young. A uniformed Nazi in the Church rose and shouted an 
objection. * 

“What do you know of the young, you who have no wife and 
children?” 

The bishop calmly replied: 

“I will not stand for derogatory remarks about Fuehrer 
Hitler in this house.” 
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YET LIVES COURAGE 


Out of all the stories of heroism which have come out of the Spanish 
Civil War, surely there is none more poignant than these two related 
of the heroic defender of the Alcazar, General Moscardo. 

While the Alcazar was under the siege of the Reds, the son of Gen- 
eral Moscardo, who was held as a prisoner by them, was one day in- 
formed that his only chance for life depended upon the immediate sur- 
render of the Nationalists. Moscardo, in a parley, was given his choice 
of surrender, or the sacrifice of his son. 

“Let me speak to my son,” was his request. The Reds, doubtless 
imagining that their scheme was to be successful, acceded to his wish. 
But the noble general was far from weakening; he addressed his son 
in these words: 

“My son, I cannot abandon my duty to save your life. Go to your 
death like a man; offer your life for Spain!” 

Later on, when General Franco’s troops finally came to the relief of 
the besieged garrison, the first words of the commander to the leader 
of the relieving forces made no mention of the heroic stand and the 
awful privations which the men in the Alcazar had had to undergo. He 
simply said : 

“Sir, I have nothing to report!” 


ANOTHER ENGAGEMENT 


Dr. Charcot was the son of the celebrated Professor Charcot, who 
had established the School of Sapetierre, — and who was an ardent ma- 
terialist and had, with fanatical bigotry almost, tried to disprove the 
supernatural in the miracles wrought at Lourdes. 

Unlike his father, Dr. Charcot became a convert to the Church 
and a most sincere Christian. He was one of the most ardent supporters 
of the J. M. C. (Christian Youth Association). He was a member of 
the Academy of Medicine and the Academy of Sciences, and he re- 
ceived more than 40 decorations for his excellent work in both fields. 
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This is evidence enough that he ranked with the greatest scientists and 
medical men of France. At the same time he was not afraid to assert 
his religious convictions. 

One day at Cherbourg, while superintending some work, a group 
of workmen came to invite him to some celebration that was to take 
place next morning. 

“Tomorrow morning ?” replied he. “Impossible, my dear friends. To- 
morrow is Sunday. I have an appointment already — I must go to Mass 
on Sunday.” 

Another incident shows the sterling character of the great doctor. 
He was traveling by boat. Suddenly a squall came up and threatened 
to sink the boat. Dr. Charcot looked tranquilly un his approaching death. 
He handed his life-belt over to one of the men. He made the supreme 
sacrifice of his life, and while the others fought desperately to save 
themselves, they heard Charcot, forgetful of himself, saying: “Oh, the 
poor children!” 


PRINCE AND PAUPER 


St. Casimir of Poland was noted for his great charities to the poor. 
One day his nobles complained to him about this matter, and said that 
he was lowering his dignity by thus consorting with the poor and the 
wretched. 

But the King was not at all pleased with their well-meant sugges- 
tions. 

“A prince,’ he told them, gravely, “cannot better manifest his 
nobility than by serving Jesus Christ in the poor.” 


THE POINT OF VIEW 


The ancient Greek, Alcibiades, owned vast estates, and let no oppor- 
tunity pass by to show how proud he was of his possessions. 

One day he manifested this pride before his philosopher-friend, 
Socrates. The latter, without a word, procured a map of Greece from 
a nearby bookcase. 

“Now, point out to me,” he said, “on this map the extent of your 
possessions.” 

“Why, this map is too extensive,” was Alcibiades’ reply; “the lands 
I own are too small to find a place upon it.” 

“Then why are you so proud over a piece of land that is entirely 
imperceptible ?” 
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PASSIONTIDE WISDOM 


Out of the events commemorated during Holy Week and the Easter 
season, every thinking man can draw all the certainties that are neces- 
sary for the guidance of his life and the interpretation of its otherwise 
mysterious events. Alas, the trouble with most of us, who linger in un- 
certainty and doubt and weakness, is that we are not logical. We have 
all the premises of truth, and do not draw the conclusions. 

All a man needs as premises are a few fundamental Christian tenets. 
He needs only to recognize that Christ was God, that He actually and 
freely underwent His bitter passion and death, that He underwent it to 
atone for man’s sins, and how complete was that atonement He showed 
by His resurrection. How simple it is to draw from these tenets the 
following conclusions : 

If Christ was God as well as man, infinite and all powerful, and He 
chose to suffer and die for man’s sins, it must have been because suf- 
fering was necessary to atone for sin. With all the resources of in- 
finity, He would not have chosen suffering if there were any other way 
short of destroying the very nature of man; therefore men who are ac- 
tually sinners must know that to share in Christ’s sufferings is the only 
way to get rid of sin. 

If Christ who was God and man had to suffer to atone for sin — and 
if He chose to suffer every conceivable form of anguish that can rack 
a human being, then sinful men can expect any form of suffering — 
offered to them by God as a means of atonement for sin. Then there 
should be no surprise when physical pain comes — Christ the man-God 
suffered it for sin; no astonishment when mental anguish approaches — 
Christ the man-God endured it for sin; no wonder that injustice and 
contempt are to be met with — Christ the man-God bore them in their 
cruelest forms for sin. The actual sinner does not expect that his means 
of atoning for sin should be different than those chosen by God. If he 
was God, He chose what was fit and proper and necessary for His pur- 
pose. 

If Christ rose from the grave after He had atoned for sin through 
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suffering and then said: “It was meet that He should suffer first and so 
enter into His glory,” sinful man need not expect that He will enter 
into happiness by any other way. 

Thus can a thoughtful man settle the problems of his life by really 
thinking out the events of Holy Week and Easter. Do I say “problems”? 
There is only one problem in human life — it is the universal problem of 
suffering and pain. And there is only one answer, too; it is found on a 
Cross on Good Friday — and before an empty tomb on Easter morn! 


SOMETHING WILL BE MISSING 


The directors of the New York World’s Fair of 1939 are preparing 
a unique Temple of Religion. It is to be “a tribute to the principle of 
freedom of religious worship and at the same time a concrete embodi- 
ment of the spirit of worship.” A committee composed of the leaders 
of various faiths is in charge of arrangements. 

Elaborate plans have been drawn up for the exhibit. The site will 
cover approximately 50,000 square feet; the building plan includes a 
lofty tower symbolic of man’s aspirations for the divine, set in an exten- 
sive garden surrounded by a cloistered wall, which will be shut off com- 
pletely from the noise of the Fair beyond. Shade trees, shrubbery, 
flowers, and benches where visitors can rest will be artistically arranged 
in the garden. 

The tower will be 75 feet in width, and in it will be Church organs, 
carillons, and an auditorium where programs of religious music and non- 
controversial religious expression will be given. 

The temple no doubt will be beautiful; it will be the product of the 
harmonious co-operation of members of many faiths, and as such will 
stand as a tribute to the freedom of religion in America and the charity 
and tolerance of its leaders. But to the thoughtful visitor, the temple 
will also preach a sermon, not by means of what it contains or displays, 
but by what is missing. 

There will be, it is promised, the symbolization of man’s aspirations 
for God, but not a sign of the everlasting authority of God to say to 
man: Thou shalt and Thou shalt not. 

There will be art and ornament to lift the mind to thoughts of the 
divine, but no signs to lead the mind to the thought of Christ — the 
form in which God made Himself known unforgettably to man. 

There will be music and poetry and solemn silence to soothe the 
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spirit, but no Sacred Presence to draw one to one’s knees by a force 
that cannot be resisted. 

Yes, something will be missing. One will feel it — sense it — mourn 
it, even while enjoying the beauty lavishly displayed. The temple is be- 
ing built for man and not for God — for the God who will be wor- 
shipped will be a God of each man’s making — not the One Unchange- 
able Who says: I am Who am. 


FOR THE SAKE OF REVENUE 


It goes against the grain to criticize any organ of the Catholic Press 
— but when criticism may redound to the good of the Catholic Press 
itself it would be harder to withhold it. 

There are Catholic publications that are effectively lowering their 
own stature before the public by the type of advertising they feature. 
We have before us one very prominent Catholic newspaper ; on one page 
it advertises patent medicines for cure or relief of each of the follow- 
ing distinct ills: Epilepsy, ill-fitting false teeth, piles, sterility, high blood 
pressure, asthma, baldness, kidney trouble, colds and fevers, irritated 
skin, and “fits.”” Moreover, it offers a health book written by a Catholic 
priest which promises knowledge about almost any disease. 

It is difficult to fit this type of advertising anywhere under the so- 
cial responsibility that devolves upon a newspaper, Catholic or not. In- 
telligent men realize that for many of the human ailments above listed, 
the only safe recourse is to a reputable physician. It is not pleasant to 
think how low must be the regard for their readers’ intelligence of those 
who accept such indiscriminate health advertisements. It is less pleasant 
to learn with what inferior types of secular publication a Catholic paper 
places itself on a par by the use of such advertisements. 

The defense has been made that advertising revenue is necessary 
for Catholic publications; and that, since other concerns will not buy 
their space, they are forced to accept revenue from whatever adver- 
tisers will. That, of course, is opening the way to the sacrifice of a prin- 
ciple upon which Catholics are supposed to stand unflinchingly: the 
principle that a necessary end does not justify bad means. 

It is not our contention that secular journals are models of rec- 
titude in this regard. Advertising has been keyed up to a point where 
even the most dignified and restrained sort is a little suspect. Our point 
is that the kind of advertising described above is both suspect and un- 
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dignified — and therefore harmful to the cause for which Catholic 
papers stand. And that harm cannot be compensated for by any amount 
of revenue. 


DEATH TAKES A RAP 


That gay and carefree old rake, “modern science,” has through one 
of its spokesmen recently startled the world with the hopeful state- 
ment that “death is not a necessity,” that the time may be not far dis- 
tant when Science, having swept all else before it, will likewise sweep 
away death — and man will live forever. 

The author responsible for this breath-taking announcement is a 
certain chemist writing in the Forum magazine. He hastens to remark 
that he is not speaking in any spiritual sense; he sarcastically assures 
his readers that they need not expect him to try any “artful dodging” 
upon them in the form of arguments for the immortality of the soul. 
Not he. He has something better than that for them; he and his fellow 
scientists are hard at work making things ready for the immortality of 
the body ; they already have a few leads towards the fountain of peren- 
nial youth. 

His argument? Let us whisper the secret gently. Science has been 
able to lengthen somewhat the life expectancy of the average individual 
by its war on disease and its established rules for health preservation; 
Ergo, science should be able to preserve life indefinitely. Of course, 
the chemists and physicists and biologists have a lot of work to do before 
the glorious triumph over death will be achieved — but they shall go 
bravely on. 

The scientist apologizes for the fact that his conclusion is a bit 
wider than the premises and therefore no conclusion at all. To draw 
such conclusions, he notes, is contrary to the real methods of science, 
which scrupulously confines conclusions to the data at hand. But he 
is not to be caught in the wedges of contradiction; here is his answer: 
“In this matter I am speaking not as a scientist but in a special role as 
a philosopher and a sociologist.” Shades of Aristotle, Socrates, Thomas 
Aquinas, et al! As a scientist a man must stick to facts and be logical; 
as a philosopher a man may say anything and get away with it! 

All this is hilarious nonsense, is it not? What is behind it all is the 
fact that the gay old rake, pseudo-science, is not so gay when it comes 
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to thinking about death; death reminds him of a subjection to some 
higher power which he has thrown off, and the thought is not the most 
pleasant in the world. So he recovers his poise by inflating the bubble 
of his pride to the point where it actually thinks it can attain to the 
highest power in the world —the power over life and death! 


But — it is appointed unto man once to die! You too, Mr. Scien- 
tist ! 


YOUTHFUL MISSION-MINDEDNESS 


The foreign missions have always, since the first ages of the Church, 
been one of the chief concerns of her zeal. And from the beginning 
she has realized that this noble work depends on two things: prayer, 
and a never-failing vigour in those who support the work materially, 
and more especially in those who offer their own persons for its fur- 
therance. : 

The Holy Father’s Mission Intention for the month of May — 
“That the Students of Catholic Schools May Be Taught About the Mis- 
sions” takes cognizance of the fact that it is our Catholic Youth es- 
pecially which must be impressed with the necessity and meaning of 
these elements. 

It is in youth, after all, that we acquire our enthusiasms; and if so 
many adult Catholics throughout the world are indifferent to the mis- 
sionary function of the Church, we can only blame it upon the fact that 
it was a factor given very little attention in their religious education. 

Let the youth throughout our land, then, be taught about the Mis- 
sions in order that the work may be carried on with unabated zeal. For, 
learning about the heroic labors of our foreign missionaries, they will 
be naturally led to pray for them, and to supply recruits from their own 
ranks for the far-flung army of Christ. 

And we may be assured that while we thus fulfill the part God has 
assigned to man, He will not be slow to supply the supernatural helps 
necessary and all-powerful in this work of spreading His Kingdom upon 
earth. 


Ae am ab 


Some men can do without the praise of others because their own is 
unfailing. Vanity is the most comfortable of vices. — The Rock. 
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x 
EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 





ST. JUSTIN, PHILOSOPHER 


Justin applied himself contin- 
ually to the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures, from which he derived 
that blessed knowledge which 
made him embrace the faith and 
receive the sacrament of regener- 
ation about the year 133, being 


then about thirty years 

— . of age. The con- 
ictories of A 

the Martyrs Stancy and fortitude 


of the martyrs, in suf- 
fering tortures, and laying down 
their lives for Jesus Christ, as he 
himself confesses, contributed 
much to his conversion. From 
which time he dedicated himself 
entirely to the love of Jesus Christ, 
and the advancement of religion. 


APOLOGIST 


To this end he received the holy 
order of priesthood, and exerted 
himself continually in the conver- 
sion of infidels and heretics, as 
considering himself called by God 
to the defence of the Church. ... 
“T am determined to manifest the 
truth, although I should be cut to 
pieces.” 

In testimony of the truth of the 
Christian faith, he brings forward 
the fulfilment of the prophecies, 
which had been preserved by the 
Jews, the avowed enemies of the 
Christians. ““We have seen,” says 
the Saint, “those prophecies ful- 
filled in our own days, by the birth 
of Jesus Christ from a Virgin; by 
His preaching and miracles; by 
His Passion, resurrection and 
ascension into heaven; by the 
reprobation of the Jews and the 
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destruction of Jerusalem; by the 
conversion of the Gentiles, and the 
establishment of the Church 
throughout the entire world!” 


THE MYSTERIES 


The Church in those days kept 
concealed from the uninitiated the 
celebration of the most holy mys- 
teries; but St. Justin thought it 
necessary to explain them, in order 
to contradict the infamous calum- 
nies of secret lewdness and in- 
fanticide, which were being cir- 
culated against the Christians. 
Wherefore having explained the 
ceremonies of baptism, he pro- 
ceeds to.speak of the Eucharist: 
“He that presides in the assembly 
is presented with bread and a 
chalice of wine, with water; 
whereupon, in the name of the Son 
and the Holy Ghost, he renders 
glory to the Father. And by these 
gifts doth he make thanksgiving, 
which all the faithful confirm by 
the word ‘Amen.’ The prayers, 
praises, and thanksgiving being 
terminated, the deacons take of the 
bread and the wine, mixed with 
water, over which all these holy 
prayers have been recited, and 
having distributed them among 
those present, they carry some to 
the absent also. This food is by us 
called Eucharist; of which no man 
can partake who believeth not our 
doctrines, and who hath not been 
cleansed from sin in the laver of 
regeneration. 

“Upon the first day of the week, 
a general meeting takes place, 
when, as time permits, the proph- 
ecies, and writings of the apostles 
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are read. The reading being termi- 
nated by the Lector, he who pre- 
sides makes an exhortation to ex- 
cite the people to the imitation of 
worthy actions. We then all rise, 
and place ourselves in prayer, 
which being finished, bread and 
wine with water are prepared, over 
which the bishop or priest recites 
the prayers and thanksgiving, the 
people answer Amen; and finally 
the distribution of holy gifts is 
made by the deacons. . The 
reason why we meet on Sunday is, 
because it was the day upon which 
Jesus Christ arose from the dead.” 


THE MARTYR 


A very short time after the 
publication of this discourse St. 
Justin was apprehended, together 
with six other Christians of his 
acquaintance, and brought before 
Rusticus, the Prefect of Rome, 
who exhorted him to obey the im- 
perial edicts. The Saint replied: 
“No one can be reproved or con- 
demned for obeying the precepts 
of Our Saviour, Jesus Christ.” “TI 
wish to know,” rejoined Rusticus, 
“where thou and thy disciples 
assemble.” The Saint answered: 
“As for myself, I dwell at the 
Timothean baths; this is the sec- 
ond time I have come to Rome, 
and I am scarcely acquainted with 
any other place in the city; if any 
one should wish to seek me, I am 
ready to communicate to him the 
doctrines of truth.” Rusticus: 
“Thou art then a Christian?” 
Justin: “So it is: I am a Chris- 
tian.” 

Finally, the Prefect, turning to 
those confessors of Jesus Christ, 
said to them: “Go ye together, and 
unanimously sacrifice to the gods.” 
Justin, answering for all, replied: 
“No man in his senses could aban- 


don religion to become a partici- 
pator in impiety.” The Prefect 
hereupon threatened that their 
non-compliance would be  fol- 
lowed by the most unrelenting tor- 
tures. Justin said: “There is noth- 
ing which we more earnestly de- 
sire than to endure torments for 
the love of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thus attain unto salvation; for 
this it is that will enable us to pre- 
sent ourselves with confidence at 
the tribunal of that Judge before 
whom all the world must necessar- 
ily appear.” To this the other mar- 
tyrs assented. 

The prefect then pronounced 
against them the following sen- 
tence: “Those who have not 
wished to sacrifice to the gods, nor 
obey the edict of the emperor, shall 
first be scourged, and afterwards 
beheaded, in pursuance of the 
law.” So it was done. 

(Feast of St. Justin and Com- 
panions — April 13.) 


MAXIMS 


Desire and try to effect that all 
love Jesus Christ. 

Pray often for sinners and for 
the souls in Purgatory. 

Drive from your heart every 
affection that is not for Christ. 

Have frequent recourse to the 
Blessed Virgin that she may ob- 
tain for you the love of Christ. 

Honor Mary to please Christ. 

Do everything to give pleasure 
to Christ. 

Offer yourself to Christ as 
ready to suffer anything for His 
love. 

Be firm in your determination 
to die rather than commit a fully 
deliberate venial sin. 

He that desires nothing but God 
is at peace no matter what hap- 
pens. 
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Biography 
A Light Shining. The 
Life and Letters of 
Mother Mary Joseph 
Dallmer, Ursuline of 
the Roman Union. By 
S. M. Johnston. Pref- 
ace by Rev. Albert 





Books reviewed here may be 
ordered through The Liguorian. 
These comments represent the 
honest opinions of the review- 
ers, with neither criticism nor 
deserving praise withheld. 


Dallmer had a very ac- 
tive part in this 
momentous achieve- 
ment. She returned to 
America the first 
Provincial Prioress of 
the Southern Province. 





Muntsch, S.J. Pub- 
lished by Benziger Brothers, New York. 
Pages xii and 415. Price: $3.50 net. 

A Light Shining was the October, 1937, 
selection of the Spiritual Book Associ- 
ates. 

This biography is, in its physical make- 
up, better than the majority of books 
placed on the market; it is well bound. 
An offset mars one of the pages slightly. 
The illustrations are clear-cut and well 
done. One or the other slip — for instance, 
“taken” for “token’—may be noted. 
But these defects do not detract from 
the intrinsic value of the book nor the 
charm of a well written biography. 

lf the purpose of a biography is to 
make its subject known to its readers, 
then this Biography of Mother Dallmer 
is a splendid example of such writing. An 
introduction, a casual meeting seldom, if 
ever, enable one to appreciate a person. 
But this work goes far beyond that; were 
its subject alive today, you might meet 
her as an old intimate friend, so fully 
is her story told, so faithfully is charac- 
ter and work depicted. The natural 
chronological order is followed through- 
out. Mother M. Joseph Dallmer’s letters, 
and she made time apparently to write 
many of them, and her spiritual notes 
are the principal sources. 5 

From the old home in Oberhausen, 
Baden, Germany, to the island city of 
Galveston, Texas, and eventually to 
Rome, the story is unfolded but it is never 
tedious. The tragedies of yellow fever, the 
Civil War, and the Galveston Flood are 
all part of the tale. Step by step a truly 
spiritual soul is formed; the prudent 
Mistress of Novices, the  solicitious 
Mother Superior lives again. Then Leo 
XIII spoke and this cloistered nun, obey- 
ing the voice of Christ’s Vicar, left her 
cloister to take part in the first common 
council of the Ursuline nuns. The Roman 
Union became a reality, and Mother M. 


A short time later she 
was again in Rome and 
was elected almost unanimously Assistant 
General for the English-speaking Ursu- 
lines. And it was there that she ended her 
career of prayer and service.— WM. S. B. 
DEVOTION 

First Fridays With the Sacred Heart. 
Adapted from the German of Rev. L. 
Nauer, M.S.C. Published by Sacred 
Heart Monastery, 305 S. Lake St., Au- 
rora, Ill.. 383 pages. Price: imitation 
i” red edges, $1.00; gold edges, 
$1.50. 


This is an excellent compendium of 
prayers and devotions all centered around 
the universal devotion to the Sacred 
Heart. The major part of the book pre- 
sents 12 different forms of Meditation, 
preparation for and thanksgiving after 
Holy Communion for the 12 First Fri- 
days of the year. We are happy to see 
Meditations given a prominent place as a 
First Friday devotion, and to find that 
those given here are well-conceived and 
phrased. The various prayers of faith, 
desire, petition, thanksgiving, etc., cen- 
tered about Holy Communion will be a 
distinct aid to the devotion of those who 
receive on the First Fridays. We are cer- 
tain that many of those who crowd our 
churches on these days dedicated to the 
Sacred Heart will deeply appreciate hav- 
ing this manual. Besides the above con- 
tents, the book has an introduction on 
the origin, growth, and dogmas of devo- 
tion to the Sacred Heart, the universally 
used litanies and forms of consecration 
to the Sacred Heart, as well as separate 
devotions for Mass, Confession and Holy 
Communion. It is in handy prayer-book 
size, with strong binding and large clear 
print. oe it wholeheartedly. 


LITURGY 
The Rite of Baptism of Adults. A 
translation and explanation by Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. W. R. A. Marron. Published by 
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the Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. 
62 pages. Price, 10 cents. (12 to 300 
copies, 20 per cent discount.) 

It is the experience of most priests that 
adult converts find the ceremony of their 

ptism one of the most deeply moving 
events of their entire lives. The occasion 
itself is sufficient to move the convert; he 
is about to be ushered out of darkness 
into light—about to be born again of 
water and the Holy Ghost, about to be 
given “the power to become one of the 
sons of God.” The ceremony gives a sub- 
lime expression to all these things — with 
its repeated questionings, its insistent 
exorcisms, its solemn injunctions, its 
blessings and anointings. Without under- 
standing it all fully, the convert is moved 
by the ceremony; but how greatly will 
his appreciation be increased by having 
before him an English translation and 
explanation of the whole procedure! That 
is the purpose of this booklet; and it will 
provide one of the finest gifts a priest 
can make to his spiritual children. There 
is a place in the front for the date of 
baptism and the names of priest, sponsors 
and baptized; a short introductory ex- 
planation, and a brief conclusion de- 
scribing the added ceremonies used in the 
first ages of the Church. May the book- 
let receive wide acceptance.— D. F. M. 


Sayings of Dom Marmion. Edited by 
Mother Mary of St. Thomas. Herder. 50 
cents. This booklet contains 127 num- 
bered sayings of the holy Benedictine, 
Dom Columba Marmiom; they are di- 
vided into groups of about fifteen each 
according to the various Church seasons: 
Christmastide, Lent, Passiontide, Paschal- 
tide, etc. Each saying covers about 
four to ten lines; they are seemingly very 
simple; but a careful and reverent reader 
finds in them a truly vigorous and fertile 
spiritual life. — R. J. M. 


Hours of Contemplation. By Canon 
Adalbert Brenninkmeyer, D.D. Kenedy. 
107 pages. $1.10 postpaid. These “hours 
of contemplation” are little considerations 
originally given in lay retreats, and here 
arranged and revised from shorthand 
notes. They contain a good deal of in- 
spiring and enlightening matter for lay- 
men and women who are serious about 
their spiritual life; and best of all, they 
are pervaded by an invigorating spirit of 
trust in the goodness of God.— R. J. M. 


The Church and the Jews. A Me- 
morial by Catholic European Scholars. 


Published by the Catholic Association for 
International Peace. Price, 10 cents. 

In the past, many worthy pamphlets 
about the Jews have been broadcast 
generously; but as yet, I believe, there 
has not been offered to the reading pub- 
lic any so truly fundamental study of 
age-old Christian-Jewish problems in 
modern aspect, as this brochure of 36 
pages. Its evident purpose is to achieve 
a better understanding of Judaism and its 
adherents by Christians. The Treatise, be- 
ing scholarly as well as devout in its the- 
ological and political analysis of Jewish 
affairs, will be enthusiastically received by 
Ecclesiastics, by members of Study Clubs, 
and by the educated laity in general. The 
Pamphlet concludes with a masterful ap- 
peal to all Christians for ry towards 
the people of Our Lord. — A. B. K. 


Leaflet Missal. Vol. VIII. Published 
monthly, in weekly parts, at 244 Day- 
ton Ave., St. Paul, Minn. Subscription 
price, $1.00 per year. 

We are glad to call attention again 
to the Leaflet Missal. It is only by use 
of the Missal that our people can gain 
an understanding of and liking for the 
Church’s own Mass prayers. The Leaflet 
Missal presents these prayers in a very 
handy form—easily fitting into pocket 
or purse. It saves the trouble of looking 
around for proper parts, so that the user 
can follow the priest with ease. The 
short commentary preceding helps to un- 
derstand the spirit of the rs _ in 
the mind of the Church. — A. 


Christian Civilization Versus Bolshevist 
Barbarism. By M. D. Forrest, M.S.C. 
Pamphlet, 10 cents. $3.00 per hundred. 
Sunday Visitor Press. 


Interestingly written, full of names and 
places, with exact dates and figures, this 
pamphlet might be called a triumphant 
popular vindication of the cause of Gen- 
eral Franco in Spain; — perhaps a pop- 
ular companion document for the Letter 
of the Spanish Bishops. It debunks the 
great American hoaxes about the 
legitimacy of the Red Madrid-Valencia- 
Barcelona government, about the tryranny 
of General Franco, the terrible foreigners 
in his army, and the fabulous wealth of 
the Spanish clergy. It shows the work- 
ings of Moscow in Spain, and the in- 
credible barbarism of the Reds. Any lover 
of civilization and Christianity can only 
wish the pamphlet the widest possible 
circulation. — R. J. M. 
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, Catholic Comment % 


This column is intended to bring out the human interest elements in news 
events of the month as well as in personal experiences. Readers are also invited 
to express their Catholic comments here. Address communications to “Catholic 
Comment,” THe LicuoriaAn, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 





It is difficult to laugh or jest about a tragic business like the Nazi seizure of 
Austria. But Hitler, the self-styled man of destiny, did his best to make the world 
laugh at him as a simple fool. Consider these headlines in their chronological order : 
“Hitler forbids Austrian plebescite on grounds that it would not be free.” “Hitler 
seizes Austria with squadrons of planes and regiments of cavalry and infantry.” 
“Hitler promises Austria that he will hold an election to learn what the country 
wants.” “Austrian people, with a German army encamped in their midst, are told 
that they had better vote Nazi— or else.” What is freedom, anyway? 


The editor of the Sign, Father Theophane Maguire, was responsible for a real 
scoop in his last issue. He had seen a neatly printed card that had been widely 
distributed inviting people to a “party for Loyalist Spain.” There were nine names 
given as sponsors of the party. Father Maguire did_a little research work and 
found that seven of the nine were connected with the staff of the Life-Fortune- 
Time group of magazines. Since then, someone completed his work and found that 
the other two are also staff members of the same combine. . . . Perhaps, to readers 
of these magazines, this scoop will give an explanation of some of the erroneous 
Spanish and Catholic propaganda that has appeared particularly in Life in recent 
months. Perhaps, too, it will give them something to say when they write to cancel 
their subscriptions. Life and Time are perfectly free to hold what views they wish 
about Spain and Catholics; but when they publish magazines that proclaim their 
absolute impartiality in presenting news and then fail as they have, a reader has 
reason both to object and reject. 


Parents’ Magazine sends an announcement of a “Better Parenthood Week” to 
be a link between Child Health Day, May 1st, and Mothers’ Day, May 8th. We 
are not rendered enthusiastic by the select list of “famous parents” given as mem- 
bers of the committee. Most of the mothers on the list are “career women” — and 
most “career women” are poor examples of what parenthood entails. Faith Baldwin 
and Kathleen Norris, the novelists, are among them. An interesting exhibit for 
Better Parenthood Week would be a summarized philosophy of what parenthood 
should mean drawn from their books, so heavily freighted with passion and divorce 
and “soul-mate” seeking. When we have better parents, it will not be from the 
example or guidance of such as these. 


“Vicious and un-American” is the very suggestion that any jot or tittle of 
Federal money be used to aid private or parochial schools, according to Professor 
Harold Hand of Stanford University. He was strongly backed in his view by the 
majority of those attending the National Education Convention in Atlantic City 
last month. The suggestion that some of the $855,000,000 recommended for the aid 
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of schools from the Federal treasury be used for parochial schools came from 
President Roosevelt’s Advisory Committee on Education. The reason for the 
viciousness of the suggestion: because such aid to non-public schools would be a 
clear violation of the principle of separation of Church and State. What a large 
leap in logic is required for an argument like this — and coming from an educator 
at that! As if the State could possibly be officially and authoritatively linking 
itself up with the Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Christian Reformed, Episcopalian 
and all the other religious bodies that have their own schools, simply by giving a 
little help to these schools out of the money contributed by those who conduct 
them! It does not make sense. But educators are as prone to the lure of a slogan 
as the masses, and the one about separation of Church and State is irresistable. 
Or is it just a front for something else—a deep-seated hatred of religion? We 
wonder. 


The New York Times is authority for the dispatch that 3,000 Church of Eng- 
land clergymen are offering prayers to bring about union of their denomination 
with the Roman Catholic Church under the authority of the Holy See. Of these, 
a group of 1,016 ministers have subscribed to all the teachings of the Council of 
Trent, which means of course that they are in accord with Catholics on all 
doctrinal matters. About 2,000 more ministers are in sympathy with them, and join 
them every year in a Novena for a return ot the whole English Church to the 
Roman Catholic fold. A movement so widespread is worthy of note, but it will 
probably be by ones and twos and now and then groups of a dozen or so, that 
Anglican ministers will enter the fold of Peter, as they have been doing for these 
many years. The corporate movement for union will make more and more of them 
conscious of where they really belong. 


Senator Royal S. Copeland, widely known physician and writer, discussing 
“Health and Child Delinquency” at a public Health Forum recently initiated at 
Georgetown University, mildly complimented the Catholic Church for training her 
children morally and spiritually as well as intellectually. “If we could make sure 
that every home in which there are children were a model home,” he said, “there 
would not be so much crime. The next responsibility rests with the Churches. I 
say with all sincerity that I have less fault to find with the Catholic Church 
in matters of this kind than I have with my own Church.” That indeed is putting 
it mildly, when the Catholic Church uses all the divine authority she has been 
given to insist that Catholics give their children a moral and religious education, 
and Catholics make untold sacrifices to obey. 


Congenital prophets of doom read signs into even the most insignificant events 
of gloomy portent. But there is one sign that is almost as infallible as authentic 
prophecy, and Dr. William H. Cary, a noted gynecologist of. New York recently 
made a statement that would mean, if true, that the sign of which we speak is 
here. He says that girls in general are becoming less chaste in this country and 
men more so. We say, if this is true, then the collapse of our civilization is at 
hand. This sign preceded the fall of Greece (though school books and simple 
manuals do not mention it) ; it sped Rome on its way to annihilation as a seat of 
culture and power; just as surely will it mark the end of whatever remnants of 
civilization are left in the world today. For the innate chastity and modesty of 
woman are one of the inner defenses of all that makes a people strong against its 
enemies — of its homes, its public morals, its private idealisms. 
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During the political campaiga an angry 
candidate strode into a newspaper office. 
“Look here,” he cried, “You’ve been 
printing lies about me in your paper.” 
“That’s right,” replied the editor. “I 
know it, but — good night, man — what 
would you do if we told the truth about 
you?” 
* 
“My!” cried the tight as he crashed 
into a gas station. “I’ve struck oil.” 
* 
Angry Dad: “Why hang it, girl, that 
fellow earns only twenty dollars a week.” 
Pleading Daughter: “Yes, but, Dad, 
the weeks will pass so quickly because 
we’re fond of one another.” 
% 


Two men had just made their exit 
from a theater, and evidently it had been 
a very poor picture by the expressions on 
their faces. One turned to the other and 
said, “You know, it certainly is wonder- 
ful how pictures have advanced these last 
few years.” 

“How so?” : 

“Well, first there were the silent pic- 
tures, then there were talkies and now 
this one smells!” 

% 


Teacher: “William, how would you 
paraphrase the following: ‘He was bent 
on seeing her’?” 

William: “The sight of her doubled him 
up.” 

* 


A stitch in time saves nine. A nine is a 
baseball team. A team is two horses. Two 
horses is one more than a jockey rides on. 
Therefore a stitch in time saves one horse 
—not nine! 

*% 


Tourist: Can I get a room for three? 

Hotel Clerk: Have you a reservation, 
sir? 

Tourist (indignantly): Do I look like 
an Indian? 


%* 


Passenger: “I didn’t sleep a wink, the 
way this train jerks. 
crazy P” 

Porter: “No, boss, he’s jest teachin’ his 
wife how to drivel” 


Is the engineer 
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The cornfed damsel about to travel 
alone was warned not to talk to strange 
men. At the station the conductor asked: 
“Where are you going?” 

“To Detroit,” she answered, so he put 
her on a Detroit train. As the train pulled 
out, she looked and said, “Ha, ha, I 
fooled him that time. I’m going to Chi- 
cago.” 

* 


Ed: While we’re sitting in the moon- 
light, I’d like to ask you— 
Co-ed: Yes, darling? 
Ed: If we couldn’t move over. I’m 
sitting on a nail. 
*% 


Teacher: “You should write your 
themes in such a way that even the most 
ignorant people can understand them.” 

Student: “Which one of mine didn’t 
you understand P” 

: * 


When a local woman heard the story 
about Mrs. Lindbergh marrying an ace, 
Mrs. Mussolini a deuce, and Mrs. Simp- 
son a king, she completed it by saying 
she had married the dummy. 

% 

“Sam, why don’t you get a broom with 
more bristles on it? Then you could do 
twice as much work.” 

“But, sir, I ain’t got twice as much 
work to do.” 

* 


“What’s de trouble, Gertie?” 
“Aw, de spaghetti’s too stringy.” 
“Why doncher try it wid yer veil 
off ?” 
*% 
“That fellow in the front row hasn’t 
enough meat on his ribs.” 
“Why, dearie! How do you know?” 
“He’s my butcher.” 
* 


“I’m going to leave school unless the 
president takes back what he said.” 

“Why what did he say?” 

“He told me to get out.” 


* 


Tramp (after hand-out) Thanks, lady. 
Is there anything I can do by way of 
return? 

Housewife: Yes, don’t. 

















THE MISSION ANNUITY PLAN 


Brings you a Life Income of 6% on your Investment 
Makes you a Missionary in the Cause of Christ — 


* % + 
EXPLANATION OF MISSION ANNUITIES 


1—By making an OUTRIGHT GIFT to the society of the Redemp- 

torists Fathers of St. Louis, the Order binds itself by legal Contract, 

be pay you 6% on the amount of your investment as long as you 
ve, 


2—At your death your Gift, or the Principal of your Investment, is 
used for the education of young men for the Redemptorist Priest- 
hood, and for other Missionary and Apostolic works of the Order. 


3—You hereby become an active sharer in the Missionary activities of 
the Redemptorist Fathers, and a perpetual Benefactor of the Order, 
participating in many rich spiritual blessings. 

4—Thus your income is fixed and guaranteed for life, and at a higher 


rate of interest than you could possibly realize on any other invest- 
ment with equal security. 


5—Moreover, you are absolutely sure that during your entire lifetime 
there will be no lowering of interest, no losses due to bad times, or 
poor investments, or bank failures, or the many unforeseen causes 
that lead to financial distress. 


6—Your interest is always forwarded to you with the utmost prompt- 
ness — either annually, or semi-annually, according to stipulation. 


7—As to the Safety or Security of your Mission Investment, it has the 
moral as. well as the financial backing of the Redemptorist Order. 


a ‘Mission Annuity Gift should amount to at least Five Hundred 
ollars. 


Ld h ry 
For further information write to — 


THE VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL, 
1118 N. Granp Brvp., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Motion Picture Guide 












THE Piepce: J condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime or criminals. I promise to do all that I con 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 
them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. I 
promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as a matter of policy. 


The following films have been rated as ynobjectionable by the board 
of reviewers: 
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